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eyes of the people. But any one who goes in summer 
into some of the country churches and sees not only 
stained glass, but such stains, can think only of a withered 
old lady, who would look sweet in a plain cap, decked out 
with blue and green ribbons in her hair. Even if the glass 
were good, the effect would be unpleasant. “But, when 
she was bad, she was horrid.” 
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A COMPREHENSIVE scheme of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education is the task which the British govern- 
ment has set before itself and which it will take up as 
soon as the pending legislative measures in the direction 
of social betterment have been disposed of. The great 
national system projected by the Liberals is designed to 
open the door of the secondary school to every child who 
passes the elementary test successfully, and to place the 
university and technical school courses at the disposal 
of every pupil who matriculates successfully from the 
secondary schools. This vast extension of educational 
opportunities, it is proposed, shall be effected by the 
expenditure of enormous amounts of the nation’s money, 
to be raised probably by new taxation or a material 
increase in existing imposts. In the mean while Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George’s much mooted land scheme evidently 
is to be held in abeyance, pending the completion of the 
complex task of valuations involved by it, which will 
take not less than two years. f 
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PREJUDICES are hard to deal with because it is impossi- 
ble to get into exchangeable relations with them. They 
refuse to arbitrate. It is not so much that they are un- 
reasonable as that they are non-reasonable. ‘They once 
had touch with reason and were its product. But they 
are the witness that reason has turned in other directions 
and left them to themselves. We say they are too deep- 
rooted to be got rid of. But it would be nearer the mark 
to say that they are not rooted at all. They are simply 
fixed. They do not grow; they do not lessen. They 
simply stand like boulders in a field, mute testimony of 
another age and climate. Or they are a sort of bony 
process in the mental spine in place of a marrow. ‘These 
deposits of faith, these hypertrophies of conviction, make 
for despair more than all errors. There are some pre- 
monitory signs of this process which, observed in time, 
may be guarded against and the vertebracy of reason be 
saved. The reliance on assertion and the avoidance of 
discussion are such warning signs, but with established 
prejudices there is little to do. “Their mass may be left 
to the frosts and erosions of time. ‘Their individual in- 
stances are too painful to touch, and motionlessness is 
the best medicine. 
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THE vices of great men are often excused, especially 
when they are of the past, with the plea that they ought 
not be judged as ordinary men are judged. ‘They belong 
to a higher class who are not to be held to the rules com- 
mon people require, or they had a genius that rendered 
them subject to temptations which others do not feel. 
But, when we read such chapters as in the life of Byron 
have been plainly spread before us, this idolatrous special 
pleading has no voice. ‘To be excused on the score of 
greatness, the vices of great men should have something 
great about them. But here are the lowest levels ever 
reached by man sought by men who might have dwelt 
on the highest levels. Dens of beasts would more befit 
their genius than these shambles of degeneracy. So far 
from excusing them, such falls of men from a height but 
condemn them the more. They had powers and ideals 
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not vouchsafed to their fellows, which held them to a 
higher standard, yet they fell lower than common men 
with no such powers are likely to fall. To penalize 
lightly for his crimes the man whose life otherwise was 
above the average excellence, because of his good record, 
and to put to harsher punishment the wretch from the 
mud-holes because of his bad record, is to reverse the 
fundamentals of righteousness. Before the court of God 
there are no high and low. ‘The Great Judge is no re- 
specter of persons. In his sight no one can urge ex- 
emption on any higher ground than that open to all. 
Those who threw pearls of great price to the swine and 
turned their faces away from opportunity’s rarest splen- 
dor will find redemption but the harder; and nothing 
makes common virtues shine brighter, and the beauty 
of humble lives more imperial, than the possibility of 
their attaining what great refusals withheld from the 
proud and mighty. 


Turning the Leaf. 


Many people are sceptical as to whether such a thing 
as sudden conversion is possible. We Unitarians es- 
pecially are apt to pin our faith on slower processes, 
deeper convictions, greater struggles and heart searchings 
than comport with such a momentary experience as is re- 
lated of Saint Paul. It is probable that the great apostle 
passed through an interior state of preparation for the 
light that flashed upon him on the road to Damascus; 
and the voice that spoke thrillingly to his inner ear the 
very wotds he heard spoken, “Why kickest thou 
against the pricks?’’ indicate long travail of soul and 
sharp pricking of conscience that he had endeavored to 
disregard. We can only conjecture the interior struggle 
through which he must have passed while still pursuing 
the: bloody work of persecuting the Christians. No 
doubt the conviction had flashed upon him many times 
that he would one day be forced to join the despised 
band of the followers of the Nazarene, until at last his 
struggle and resistance broke down in a great crisis. 

Such we may also infer was the case of Saint Augustine, 
who through all the extent of his worldly life felt the 
compelling power of the course he was one day to take 
under his mother’s guidance. It was wonderfully dem- 
onstrated in the life of Bunyan, whose sufferings and 
self-inflicted punishments under the scourge of the old | 
Satan-haunted theology forms a wonderful chapter in 
the religious history of conversion. ‘‘We may therefore 
say that instantaneous change in character, moral pur- 
poses, and direction comes as a climax to long-continued 
resistance to conviction,—to mental or moral struggles 
that have finally broken down all barriers and swept 
the soul on to a new life. It may come through an over- 
whelming sense of the heinousness of sin, through a 
touch of love or pity that awakens abhorrence toward 
the old self and amounts to resurrection from a.moral 
death. This inward struggle may go on for years before 
it triumphs. There are people we meet every day who 
are undergoing the process. The eyes, the lips, the very 
smile, speak of the great conflict man wages with his 
better nature “to rise on stepping-stones of his dead self.” 

We cannot believe that in the being most given over to 
evil passions, most brutal, and as we say abandoned, his 
struggle is wholly dead. ‘There must be moments when 
the sting of the repentant, tormenting serpent bites into 
the dulled consciousness and awakes pangs of redemptive 
suffering. At the beginning of a new year we talk of 
turning over a new leaf in life’s book, of making a fresh 
start toward moral and spiritual perfection. We men- 
tion it lightly as if it were an easy, almost trivial thing 
to cast off. the old man or woman as the snake casts its 
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skin, and come out shining on the road to glory. It 
takes no strong hold on us, it has no deep meaning. The 
real turning of the leaf is quite other than the sense 
embraced in a popular saying, it is a thing of scars and 
wounds and backslidings and repentances that are 
perhaps skilfully concealed, but in the end tell the whole 
story of a life. It comes from a wrestle with appetites, 
passions, prepossessions, hereditary taints, that form the 
tragedy of lives that look smooth enough on the surface 
to the unobserving eye. It gets hold of the strong im- 
pulses of the animal nature and throttles them, knowing 
that, otherwise it will be throttled by them. 

- But undoubtedly there may be sudden and unexpected 
aids to the final triumph. The experience meetings, the 
stories told in waterside missions when excitement runs 
high, and the nerves of a whole congregation are all a tin- 
gle with contagious sympathy, are not all, of course, the 
result of the febrile fire that flames suddenly, soon to die 
_down and leave only cold ashes. At that moment may 
come the needed strength to make the great decision so 
long delayed, the decisive moment like that which en- 
abled Christian to flee from the City of Destruction. 

The great martyrs, the great heroic souls, as we believe, 
have been born out of this struggle that finally leads to 
purification. The easy, placid, good people can often 
suffer passively, but do they often rise out of suffering 
to strength? There were many good men, doubtless, in 
the ranks of humble Christians who were content to 
pass for just ordinary people among their fellows, cover- 
ing their footsteps, and worshipping secretly among the 
followers of the new prophet, content to lead double 
lives, hiding their convictions, but there was only one 
Paul. ‘They are forgotten, but the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles is immortal: he, the cruel persecutor, was alone ca- 
pable of rising to heroic altitude. 

Our little efforts at betterment at regulating our in- 
ward life, as we would take out the works of a watch to 
see what is wrong with it, generally end where they began. 
We succumb to the iron rule of habit. We make the com- 
promise with ourselves we have made a hundred times 
before, whereby our dominant instincts of ease and self- 
indulgence win the day over good resolutions. You 

_ have noticed how a stirring sermon will move an audience 
profoundly, and yet, when the people move out to the 
door, they speak to each other of common things, just as 
if nothing important had happened. The solemn move- 
ment of the river of Time that is so rapidly bearing us 
to an unknown destiny may at moments touch us with 
fright, as we view the lost opportunities, the neglected 
occasions for reshaping life on a nobler plan; but too 

_ often the effect is fleeting and transitory. The struggle 
has lost for us the grimness that made Bunyan believe he 
felt the Evil One getting hold of him and wrestling with 
him mightily for the possession of his soul. This thought 
of surrendering the immaterial part of us to the Prince 
of the Powers of the Air is a medizeval dream, a chimerical 
fantasy. We know that the adversary is within us, the 
protagonist is part of our dual nature, the fight is in the 
innermost fibre of being. But there is the conversion 
that comes to gentler natures less tempted and tried, 
and needing less of suffering and chastisement because 
born under happier stars and nurtured by holy influences. 
This is a divine renewal, not sudden, spasmodic, not in 
wrestling and agony with a stubborn nature, but mel- 
lowed by God’s sunshine until the whole being is trans- 
mitted into spiritual values. Yes, this is conversion in 
peaceful, quiet growth, until the whole being is made 
ich in the true apprehension of God, life, destiny, and 
death. But here in the quietude of garnered experience 

_ there must come a process of reforming, reshaping the 

_ _ spisitual as the intellectual man, something of new vision 
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in the great moments of life, that is caught and never 
lost,—a presence and a glory that imparts a sense of reality 
to our ideals, that helps us to escape from the close bond- 
age of the physical, and rise to standing ground where 
we not only view the earth life from a new point of view, 
but catch glimpses of something greater, nobler, than 
we have known in our best moments,—the fruition of 
beauty, the perfection of love, the reality of the relation 
between the human and divine. 


Home peteaue 


Original religion was of the family. It in part passed 
out from under parental rule, to be regulated by priests, 
simply because the head of the family or patriarch had 
too much to do. New England religion was not by any 
means all going to church. This was held important 
from a social standpoint, and it probably was, as it is, of 
great value for neighbors to get together once a week. 
Still the family held a prominent place in religious affairs, 
with its morning prayers, and frequently its evening 
prayers, its blessings at the table, its reading of Scott’s 
Commentaries, and its catechising. Every Puritan child 
must know his catechism, whether he understood it or 
not. He must have read the Bible through by the time 
he could spell in three syllables, and a really “good” 
boy or girl would have read it through twice by the time 
he was eight years old. 

This home religion touched a very tender conscience 
all around. The house mother had to get her flock of 
eight or ten to church by ten o’clock, and they must 
also be prepared for the noon Sunday-school,—given 
verses committed to heart, one question in the catechism, 
and the hair brushed smooth and the face washed clean. 
It is no wonder that some mouthfuls of soft soap were: 
swallowed by the indignant lad, while he sputtered his 
lesson to the much hurried mother or sister. Then the 
whole family, flocking to the village green, to sit three 
hours in the cold church, was an example of piety that 
we can hardly expect to see repeated in these days. 

Now what is the matter, what really is the matter 
with our home religion? All these forms have gone out, 
and we are quite sure that at present nothing takes their 
place. We do not advisedly say nothing, for there is a 
slow growth of another sort of organization and a new 
stylé of household piety. The old forms were vacated 
from a weakening conviction of their importance. The 
newer expressions of home religion consider the soap side 
of the question rather more than the creed. Cleanliness 
is not only next to godliness, but about equal with it. 
Instead of praying for a change of heart, the new phrase 
would be a change of purpose. God is thought of in these 
days as the Purposive Intelligence of the universe, less 
and less as a Pharaoh. He is the Infinite Fatherhood, 
and what we are after now is to live as near as possible 
in the same daily spirit of benign purposing. 

When we sit down at the table, this newer form of 
religion does not call on us to express our gratitude for 
a good dinner, any more than we are called upon to give 
formal thanks for new books or new babies or new birds, 
and for new flowers in our gardens. On the contrary, 
we are impressed with the conviction that the whole 
world, in all its operations, is a delightful home for any 
one who has a good will. The Annunciation of Jesus 
covers the case exactly, “On earth good-will to all men.” 

Why exactly we should have a special form of prayer 
when going to bed at night we do not see, yet we are 
such confirmed investigators in these days that we are 
likely to throw aside some good things. We are inclined 
to think it would hurt no one to do what John Quincy 
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Adams did to the day of his death,—go to sleep repeating 
the old lullaby :— : 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

The reaction toward a stronger emphasis on home life 
and home work, both in education and in religion, which 
is a characteristic of the present generation, will not re- 
store the older forms of religious expression to any extent, 
although something of this sort may take place; but 
it does indicate a strengthening of the thought embodied 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and we question if the spirit of this 
prayer will not breathe itself through the household more 
freely. It is a curious fact that the Lord’s Prayer is one 
of the few things that do not wear out. 

We hardly look for a restoration of table blessings, 
but a widening of the thought that all things are of God, 
—a gift of love, a love that inheres in all time and in all 
life that will surely be more deeply felt. Formal prayer 
has faded out, not because of a lack of faith in God, but 
because of an increased faith. We believe less in revela- 
tion in these days, but we believe a.great deal more in 
evolution; in place of the handwriting of God, we have 
God himself. We do not suppose our prayers can reshape 
or modify the universal presence of Will,—a guiding 
Power,—but we place our hands in his hand, and say 
lovingly, Amen. ‘This is the kind of home piety that we 
must cultivate. Every furrow in the soil, every tramp 
on the sod, every sunny morning, every bird song, and 
every brook rumble is of God. 


Amertcan Unitarian Association, 


The Great Decision. 


One of the most interesting experiences which an officer 
of the American Unitarian Association encounters is the 
reading of accounts which ministers of other faiths give 
of their courageous effort to escape from the bondage of 
intellectual compromise into the freedom and light of 
liberalism. Among such letters one was recently received, 
from which the following extract is taken. It shows a 
keen and earnest endeavor on the part of the writer, not 
only to find the field where he can be of greatest practical 
service, but also to understand himself, and as a self-re- 
liant and consecrated individual to examine and analyze 
his own mental processes and put his mind into such con- 
dition that he can fearlessly impart to any congregation 
his honest convictions. 

“It was only day before yesterday that the long un- 
quiet of six months terminated in my decision to leave 
the ministry and offer myself to the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Just the drop needed to precipitate this decision 
was furnished by an inquiry from a church which is con- 
sidering me as a candidate for the pastorate as to my 
soundness in doctrine and teaching. The futility of 
trying to adapt myself to such an environment flashed 
upon me as never before and provided me with the moral 
courage to write to this church, withdrawing my candi- 
dacy. ‘This I have done and now tender my services to the 
Unitarian cause, trusting that a statement from me as to 
my reasons therefor and an investigation of my record 
may assure me a welcome to your fellowship. 

“For some years I have felt and stifled a growing sense 
of dissatisfaction with the theological attitude assumed 
in my church. There were questions arising in my mind 
which I dared not pursue to their logical answer and, 
distrusting my own powers, felt it to be presumptuous 
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for me to set myself up against the tradition of the church. 
Yet I tried to be honest, and where I could not speak all 
that was in my heart I kept silence. But my nature has 
protested long and vigorously against this ignoble silence, 
and I am sure that my ministry has been weakened be- 
cause my soul was ‘cribbed, cabined and confined.’ The 
whole viewpoint of my ministry has shifted during the 
ten years since my ordination, and there is no probability 
that the council which ordained me then would do so 
now. An ethical impropriety in my continuing to preach 
in the fellowship has often suggested itself to my 
mind, but I have learned that a soul is not free when 
under authority. With all-my might I came to believe 
that the only authority is that which the soul pro- 
gressively apprehends by its own spiritual sense and 
rational powers. The Bible becomes authority only in 
so far as it authenticates its message to the soul. Religion 
gave us the Scriptures as its finest fruit: the Scriptures did 
not give religion to the world. Maturer religious experi-_ 
ence detects crudities in the earlier religious experience 
of which the Bible is a record, and the record of the present 
ought to add something new and beautiful to that of the 
ast. 

‘ “T am not coming to Unitarianism because I wish to 
make negations, but because I desire its free atmosphere 
in which to make great positive assertions upon which 
the higher life of man depends. I desire to place the 
emphasis upon the universal affirmations of the soul 
which have found their fullest expression in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

“The doctrine of ‘the Trinity’ never was a reality to 
me, and I feel no loss to my religious life in relinquishing 
it. Jesus is supreme to me in the moral realm because 
his message authenticates itself to me, and his unique 
personality grows upon me, with wondrous power in a 
mystic fellowship which is the most precious of life’s 
experiences. He is not my God, but he shows me what 
God is like as none other can.” 

These words indicate a brave and searching analysis 
of one’s own religious position. How many ministers 
feel as this writer felt, but are unable to co-ordinate their 
ideas, it would be difficult to say; but that there are a 
great number throughout the land there is no doubt. It 
sometimes occurs that ministers are able to preserve their 
individual integrity by a process of self-explanation and 
still remain in the churches with whose creeds they are 
in disagreement; but occasionally such a situation seems 
intolerable, and it is then that they find in the Unitarian 
fellowship an opportunity for which they can give no ade- 
quate expression of their grateful appreciation. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT WILSON’S warning to the Big Busi- 
ness of the nation last Saturday, that ‘‘we must see to 
it that the business of the country is set absolutely free 
from every feature of monopoly,” attracted wide atten- 
tion as a forecast of the policy of the incoming admin- 
istration. Addressing the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
the representative organization of the financial enter- 
prise of the Middle West, Mr. Wilson told his hearers 
that he had no objection to Big Business as such, but 
that it was his intention te see that its activities are kept 
in check by the maintenance of a keen and active rivalry. 
The President-elect’s definition of his attitude toward the 
problem which has been the dominating issue of Ameri- 
can public life for the past twelve years was generally 
taken as the prelude to a programme of legislation to be 
presented to Congress by Mr. Wilson at the earliest oppor- 
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tunity in an earnest attempt to carry out the pledges of 
the Democratic platform, which aim at an equal oppor- 
tunity for all comers in industry and commerce. 


Sa 


A PLAN for the merging of the Progressive and the Re- 
publican organization as the only means of preventing 
the perpetuation of Democratic power in the nation has 
been broached by leaders in the movement that sup- 
ported Theodore Roosevelt in the last election. Respond- 
ing to an invitation issued by Frank A. Munsey, Progres- 
sive and Republican politicians in many parts of the 
country within the past ten days have expressed an 
agreement upon the basic principle that an amalgamation 
of the two parties is essential if either is to accomplish 
a part of what it has set out to accomplish. A divergence 
of opinion has developed, as might have been expected, 
on the question whether the unified organization shall be 
known as the Republican party or whether the Republi- 
cans shall sacrifice the continuity of their traditions by 
abandoning their party name and merging into a new 
organization with predominant progressive principles 
and a new designation by way of a compromise. 


od 


THE phantom of the Dreyfus case once more overshad- 
owed the life of the French Republic at the end of the 
week, when M. Millerand, the minister of war, resigned his 
portfolio as a result of the agitation precipitated by his 
reinstatement in the army of Lieut. Col. du Paty de 
Clam, the officer who took a leading part in the attempt, 
twelve years ago, to convict Alfred Dreyfus of treason 
with forged evidence. The restoration of De Clam 
furnished a new and unexpected issue to the opponents 
of the presidential candidacy of Premier Poincaré, and 
the tumult reached impressive proportions. M. Miller- 
and, startled by the storm he had evoked, promptly 
offered his resignation in order to avert the fall of the 
Poincaré cabinet on the eve of the election. He suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his immediate purpose, but the 
discussion of the affair promised to inject an additional 
complication into the already sufficiently complex domes- 
tic and international situation of France in this delicate 
moment in the history of Europe. 
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THE grave crisis caused by the refusal of Turkey to 
surrender Adrianople and the Agean isles to the victorious 
allies was further complicated at the beginning of the 
week by the belligerent attitude of Roumania in demand- 
ing “compensation” from Bulgaria for the territorial 
successes achieved by Bulgarian arms. The demand of 
Roumania is a new and startling development in inter- 
national morals. The government at Bucharest main- 
tains that it is entitled to a strip of Bulgarian territory 
in return for its benevolence in not attacking Bulgaria 
while the latter country was at war with Turkey. The 
rectification of frontier suggested by the Roumanian 
statesmen comprises a territory of some fifteen hundred 
square miles, on a line beginning at the Bulgarian town of 
Silistria,.on the Danube, and ending at Kavarna, on 
the Black Sea. To enforce the surrender of this region 
by her neighbor in this time of world peril, Roumania 
has mobilized, or is about to mobilize, an army of 400,000 
men. 3 


THE injection of the Roumanian demand into the 
situation has had the immediate effect of stiffening the 
attitude of Turkey in the peace negotiations, in the ex- 
pectation that a conflict between Roumania at this 
juncture of events would place Bulgaria in the position of 
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being willing to accept any terms from Turkey in order 
that the exhausted Bulgarian army may deal with the 
new foe. There are indications, however, of a miscal- 
culation by Ottoman diplomacy, inasmuch as Bulgaria 
apparently has no intention of opposing by force a Rou- 
manian occupation of the territory demanded by Bu- 
charest. Instead, the government at Sofia may yield 
gracefully to a major force for the present. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that Roumania’s policy 
of aggression will result in the introduction into European 
affairs of a new and perennial element of danger, for 
Bulgaria may be relied upon to deal vigorously with her 
northern neighbor in an attempt to recover the occupied 
district as soon as she has recovered partly from the 
sacrifices she has made in the present struggle. 


ad 


THE declared intention of Germany to add materially 
to her military strength constitutes a frank admission 
of the changes in the European balance of power that 
have been worked by the war in the Balkans and by the 
preceding occupation of Tripoli by the Italians. The 
defeat of Turkey has practically eliminated that empire 
as a military factor in Europe. Italy, on the other hand, 
is preoccupied, in a military sense, with the task of es- 
tablishing order in its newly-acquired African dominion, 
Thus, confronted with the annihilation of a friend in 
South-eastern Europe, and with the material reduction 
of the strength of an ally in the Italian Peninsula, Ger- 
many has no alternative but to add a new burden of 
expenditure to the heavy load which the German tax- 
payer is already bearing. It is likely, too, that the aug- 
mentation of the offensive and defensive forces of the 
German Empire will not be confined to the army, but that 
an expansion of her naval programme will follow in- 
evitably in the near future. 


Brevities, 


Preachers must not talk about eternal progress in a 
way that makes it seem like an eternal treadmill. 


So long as there are political parties, it will not be 
strange that there are sects in religion. As for odium 
theologicum, look at political conventions for comparison. 


Dr. Gladden’s prayer, “Lord, we believe thou art as 
near to us as thou hast ever been to any people,” is quoted 
by a newspaper as unusual; but it is the essence of Uni- 
tarianism. 


With the 1st of January the new French liberal relig- 
ious journal, Evangile et Liberté, formed from the union 
of La Vie Nouvelle and Le Protestant, sent out its first 
number. We wish it good success. 


How beautiful, in these days of war and war news, to 
hear that a New Year’s greeting was flashed from the 
Hiffel Tower in Paris to the new wireless tower of the 
Navy Department near Washington! The message, it 
is believed, went around the globe. 


Among the dead of last year were Robert Collyer and 
Bishop Grafton. How unlike the two preachers in belief 
and manner, but how equal in earnestness and sweetness! 
We cannot imagine Collyer in the robes of Grafton, but 
the robe of righteousness was worn by them both. 


A critic at Lake Mohonk once said that ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is harmful reading for the young, in that 
Christian travelled all the way from the City of Destruc- 
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tion to the Celestial City without ever once trying to 
ameliorate the condition of the places through which he 
passed. 


It is cheaper to save human life than to destroy it. A 
recent report shows that it costs, on an average, about 
$15,000 to kill a man in modern war. In the Boer war 
it cost $40,000. Even in a time of peace we are spending 
in the United States nearly $1,000,000 a day for expenses 
connected with either past or possible future wars. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


My one desire for the Unitarian name is that it should 
stand for its own worth, until it no longer distresses dear 
souls, in other folds, who feel and sometimes say, ‘‘Oh, 
if you were not a Unitarian, how I could love you” (a 
personal experience). The noble word deserves to be 
understood before it passes to innocuous desuetude. 
When its principles are as well understood as they are 
widely disseminated, we shall no longer regard our denom- 
inational names as barriers, but look upon them, I trust, 
exactly as we do our family surnames, distinguishing 
without prejudice. I do not hope for a mighty “fusion” 
of the various names. I do not wish my friends’ names 
changed to mine, nor all the world to be called Unitarian. 
The name ‘‘Almy’’ is as good as “‘ Abbott,” and may be 
much dearer to its possessor. What harm in fifty-seven 
varieties of the Protestant faith if each is satisfying to 
its own, and if brotherly love continue in spite of them 
all? Hf. M. H. Asporr. 


MatpEen, Mass. 


Christian Intolerance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In “Under the Old Flag,” Gen. James H. Wilson’s 
spirited ‘narrative of his experiences in warfare, first of 
the war for the Union, then in Cuba and later in the sup- 
pression of the Boxer Insurrection in China in 1900, oc- 
curs this remarkable story of the intolerance of Christian 
orthodoxy. Gen. Wilson was in command of a joint ex- 
pedition of English and American troops which dispersed 
a garrison of Boxers near a famous pagoda not far from 
Pekin. 

“The victory was an easy one. After profuse congrat- 
ulations and praises for the skilful manner in which the 
joint operations had been conducted, the British Adjutant- 
General asked permission, in the name of Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald, to destroy the beautiful white porcelain pagoda 
which had stood on the brow of the hill overlooking the 
plains beyond for a thousand years, and was still as fresh 
it. appearance as the day it was built. Amazed at the 
request, which seemed to be made in a spirit of barbarism, 

.I declared at once that I could not countenance the de- 
struction of such a beautiful building while I remained in 
command of the joint forces, 

“Desirous of knowing what justification could be ad- 
vanced in support of this strange request, I asked Gen. 
Barrow why the British Minister wanted to destroy so 
notable a landmark. His reply was still more amazing, 
for he explained that, if the Christians did-not destroy this 
famous Chinese temple, the Chinese, who had destroyed 
many missionary churches, would conclude that their 
gods to whom the pagoda was dedicated were more power- 
ful than the God of the Christians. A brief conversation 
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ensued in which I stood by my disapproval of the propo- 
sition, but concluded with the remark that I should dis- 
solve the Anglo-American command and withdraw our 
contingent to Peking at an early hour the next morning, 
after which the British minister and the British comman- 
der would be free to take such action as they might think 
proper. 

“T regret to add that we had hardly got strung out in 
the plain below when the British contingent, which had 
already undermined the foundation of the pagoda, ex- 
ploded a charge of gunpowder under its base, and toppled 
the world-famed structure over in irretrievable ruin. 

“The whole performance, although but seldom men- 
tioned, was generally regarded by the allies as an act of 
superstitious vandalism, alike discreditable to the British 
officers concerned and to the British civilization which 
they represented.” Ge AL et. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Always a Handicap. 


Why don’t I want to see liquor used at sea? Because, 
when I go down for watch below, I want to feel that the 
man at the wheel sees only one light when there is only 
one light to see; that, when the safety of the ship and all 
it carries depends on the cool head, the instant resolve, 
and the steady hand of the helmsman, there is not stand- 
ing there in place of the man, the poor, debased creature 
that all the world has seen alcohol create—even out of 
such gifted men as Burns and Coleridge and hosts of 
others. 

I have seen ships lost through collision because the 
captain had been taking “‘a little alcohol.” I have had 
to tell a woman that she was a widow and that her chil- 
dren were fatherless because her husband, gentle and 
loving and clean-living, had been tempted to take “a 
drop of alcohol” at sea, and had fallen over the side, 
drunk. I have had to clothe children and feed them 
when reduced to starvation, because alcohol had robbed 
them of a natural protector and all the necessities of life. 
I have had to visit in prisons the victims of crime, caused 
as directly in honest men by alcohol as a burn is caused 
by falling into the fire. 

Why do I not want alcohol as a beverage in a country 
where cold is extreme, exposure is constant, and physical 


conditions are full of hardship? Simply because I have 


seen men go down in the struggle for want of that natural 
strength which alcohol alone had robbéd them of. The 
fishermen that I live among are my friends, and I love 
them as my brothers, and I do not think I am unneces- 
sarily prejudiced or bigoted when I say that alcohol is 
inadvisable, after one has seen it robbing his best friends 
of strength, honor, reason, kindliness, love,.money, and 
even life. ; 

During twenty years’ experience on the sea and on 
the snow in winter,—an experience coming after an up- 
bringing in soft places,—I have found that alcohol has 
been entirely unnecessary. 

I have been doctoring sick men and women of every 
kind, and I have found that I can use other drugs of which 
we know the exact action and which we can control ab- 
solutely with greater accuracy in cases of necessity for 
stimulating the heart. I contend we can get just as 
good results without it, and I always fear its power to 
create a desire for itself. It is not necessary for happi- 
ness, for I have known no set of men happier and enjoy- 
ing their lives more than the crews of my own vessel, 
and the many, many fishermen who, like ourselves, 
neither touch, taste, nor handle it.—Waulfred T. Grenfell, 
M.D., in Banner of Good. 
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By the Margin. 


When the breath of twilight blows to flame the misty skies, 

¥ Allits vaporous sapphire, violet glow, and silver gleam 

With their magic flood me through the gateway of the eyes: 
Tam one with the twilight’s dream. 


When the trees and skies and fields are one in dusky mood, 
Every heart of man is rapt within the mother’s breast; 
Full of peace and sleep and dreams in the vasty quietude, 

I am one with their hearts at rest. 


From our immemorial joys of hearth and home and love, 
Strayed away along the margin of the unknown tide, 

All its reach of soundless calm can thrill me far above 
Word or touch from the lips beside. 


Ay, and deep and deep and deeper let me drink and draw 
From the olden fountain more than light or peace or dream, 
Such primeval being as o’erfills the heart with awe, 
Growing one with its silent stream. 
‘ —Homeward Songs by the Way. 


Hannah Farnham Lee. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


‘Three-quarters of a century ago—or, to be quite precise, 
at the opening of the year 1837—there was published in 
Boston, by William S. Damrell, at 39 Washington Street, 
a booklet of 143 pages which at once achieved a speedy 
popularity, twenty thousand copies being sold within 
two months of publication. More than thirty editions 
were called for in the United States, and still other edi- 
tions appeared in England and Germany as well. Such 
a large measure of literary success was almost, if not 
quite, unprecedented in America up to that time; but it is 
entirely safe to say that in this twentieth century a work 
of the same character could hardly pass to a second 
edition, unless, indeed, a first one were very limited. 

The little volume that was so widely circulated, and, 
as events proved, was to exert a strong influence over the 
author’s contemporaries, was entitled ‘Three Experi- 
ments in Living,” and, like ancient Gaul in great Ceesar’s 
day, it was divided into three parts: ‘Living within the 
Means,” “Living up to the Means,” “Living beyond the 
Means.” Continuations of this popular work were issued 
from time to time, perhaps the most important of these 
being “Elinor Fulton,” an acknowledged sequel, which 
the author dedicated ‘‘’To the Female Community,” after 
the artless fashion of the period, and which was published 
in the same year as the ‘‘ Three Experiments.” 

The moment chosen for sending forth these little books 
to the world was most opportune, for in this country, at 
least, the year 1837 was one of dire financial distress, and 
many persons who had experienced severe losses on 
account of the many failures in the business world were 
disposed to listen: with eagerness to any one who would 
counsel them how to bring their expenses within the 
limits of their means. : 

The author of this extremely popular tale—for tale it 
was—was the daughter of a reputable physician in New- 


_buryport, in which town she was born in 1780, a full 


quarter century after the birth of Miss Hannah Adams, 
whose friend she subsequently came to be in the other’s 
closing years, and whose memoir she prepared as an 
appendix to the elder woman’s autobiography in 1832. 
Miss Sawyer was married to George Gardiner Lee of 
Boston when still a very young woman, and the greater 
part of her after life was passed in her husband’s home 
city where she was long one of its prominent literary 
lights and where she died on December 28, 1865. Mr. 
Lee’s death occurred about 1853 and after this event she 
went to live with her little daughter at her father’s 
residence at 87 Mount Vernon Street. Another Mrs. 
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Lee was also well known in Boston as a writer, and 
both of these talented literary women conferred distinction 
upon the Boston of the middle third of the nineteenth 
century. Mrs. Eliza Lee was the younger of the two. It 
is Mrs. Hannah Lee with whose career we are now con- 
cerned. It should perhaps be here stated that these two 
writers of the same name are at this day not seldom con- 
fused in the public mind when thought of at all, and even 
in their lifetime,were not invariably considered as distinct 
individualities. 

After a few years of married life the death of her hus- 
band left Mrs. Hannah Lee a widow of wealth and ex- 
cellent social position, and she presently engaged in writ- 
ings of varied character, at first merely for her own amuse- 
ment, and. with no thought of publishing or of pecuniary 
profit. Her first-known publication was the memoir of 
Miss Adams, printed as an appendix to the elder writer’s 
autobiography, edited by Dr. Joseph Tuckerman. ‘‘Grace 
Seymour,” a tale, appeared anonymously in 1835, and won 
favorable attention before the larger part of the edition 
was destroyed in the great fire in New York City in De- 
cember of that year. 

The ‘Three Experiments” might have remained as 
private experiments in authorship merely, but for the 
solicitude of Mrs. Lee’s friend, the Hon. John Pickering, 
an eminent lawyer and scholar, who, after reading the 
work in manuscript, was so convinced of its merits that 
he persuaded her to give it to the world, and himself 
attended to its publication. ‘The authorship, however, 
long remained unknown to the public at large both in 
America and England. 

The present generation does not take kindly to moral 
instruction administered in a coating of fiction. The 
case was very different when William IV. was about 
to yield the crown to the Princess Victoria, and Andrew 
Jackson had just made way for the diplomatic Martin 
Van Buren. If persons did not then precisely enjoy such 
instruction, they still felt bound to listen decorously when 
it was offered to them. , Mrs. Lee was fortunate in that 
she wrote at an era when this was the case, and still more 
fortunate in being the possessor of a rather crisp, enter- 
taining style that caught the attention at the start, and 
was not devoid of touches of mildly humorous satire. 
Occasional irregularities may be detected in her writing, 
and now and then trifling slips in grammar; but these 
are commonly due to certain conventional modes of 
expression arising from the custom of the period. The 
printer, also, may not have been without blame in some 
eases. The opening sentences of the ‘‘Three Experi- 
ments” afford a fair example of Mrs. Lee’s sprightly 
manner of beginning a narrative. She devotes but little 
space to description, but rather more to moral reflections, 
as did so many of her contemporary craftsmen, and rests 
the burden of her stories upon conversation,—not at all 
a‘bad practice when the dialogue is as natural in char- 
acter as hers. 

The ‘‘Three Experiments’”’ opens thus:— 

“And so, Frank, you are really going to be married?’ 
asked Uncle Joshua. 

“*T really am, sir,’ replied Frank. 

“* And live on broth?’ 

“<Ves, sir, and, if I cannot afford that, on water-gruel.’ 

‘“““And pray, have you persuaded Jane to starve with 

ou?’ 
‘A “*T have persuaded her, sir, that we can be happy on 
the bare necessaries of life, and those my industry will 
always procure us.’” 

The experimenters in the art of living are a young 
physician, named Fulton, and his wife, who are repre- 
sented in the earlier division of the book as constantly 
governed by the resolution to live within their means, 
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and at the same time provide for the future from their 
modest savings. While thus minded they continue to 
prosper in a quiet way, but after a few years they aspire 
to luxuries hitherto thought quite unattainable, and 
customs which in their own persons they had hitherto 
never previously dreamed of adopting. 

For this change in their mode of living the examples 
set by their neighbors are more or less responsible, and it 
presently comes to pass that the young physician’s ex- 
penses exactly meet his income, and with this discovery 
the second portion of the work closes. ‘The last division 
of the narrative shows our friends thoroughly discontented 
with their present havings. The self-importance of 
wealth, acquired by fortunate speculations, now begins to 
make itself apparent in the physician’s family: economy 
gives place to extravagance, and the inevitable conse- 
quence of living beyond one’s means follows. ‘The out- 
come of the second experiment should have warned the 
two experimenters that they had gone quite far enough 
in the wrong direction; but, like many another ambitious 
couple, they failed to observe the warning. 

Very possibly the moral lesson which Mrs. Lee’s brief 
story was intended to impart may have been made too 
obvious to be artistic in its portrayal, but it was then, 
as now, a much needed one. The author’s audience, at 
any rate, found no fault with the manner in which it was 
inculcated. ‘“‘Living on Others’ Means,” followed its pred- 
ecessors speedily; and ‘‘Elinor Fulton,” the sequel already 
mentioned, carried forward the story of the various eco- 
nomic experiments essayed by the Fulton family. Like 
nearly all of Mrs. Lee’s works it was republished in Eng- 
land, but both here and abroad without the author’s 
name upon the title-page, the statement thereon that the 
work was by the writer of ‘Three Experiments” being 
deemed quite sufficient to secure her a ready hearing, as, 
indeed, it was. 

“The Log Cabin; or, The World before You,” was 
quickly reprinted in London by John Chapman in 1844. 
It was a story of American life in the Western forests, and 
the English publishers take pains to assure the public that 
“it is the production of a mifid that has already acquired 
a well-merited celebrity on both sides of the Atlantic by 
her pleasing and instructive contributions to American 
literature.”’ Evidently by this time the famous question, 
“Who reads an American book?” had ceased to be asked 
in the British Isles as often as formerly. 

“Roxanna; or, Scenes in Boston”’ was written to increase 
the funds of a charity school in whose welfare Mrs. Lee 
was greatly interested. It is hardly equal in interest and 
importance to many of her other books, and “Rich 
Enough: a Tale of the Times,” printed in 1837, is much 
superior. As will be guessed from the title of the latter 
book, its purpose is economic in character. A volume of 
“Tales” was published in 1842, a collection of four stories 
of uneven excellence, the longest and possibly the best 
of them all being entitled ‘‘ Patronage and Friendship,’—a 
narrative written many years previously, Mrs. Lee is at 
pains to tell us, ‘without any purpose of publication, 
but the moral remains the same.” 

The struggle to enforce a moral has often sadly inter- 
fered with artistic completeness, and, no doubt, Mrs. 
Lee must at times have felt the difficulties of the task 
before her; but the taste of the times was not to be inter- 
fered with by authors who sincerely wished to be heard. 

Mrs. Lee’s literary output was not confined wholly to 
moral tales and expositions of economic principles. Her 
“Historical Sketches of the Old Painters’? passed into a 
second edition in 1841, to be followed a year later by 
“The Huguenots in France and America,” and in 1854 
by her ‘‘Familiar Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors.” 
Nor does the tale of her industry terminate here, for aside 
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from minor writings three biographies remain to be added 
to the list: ‘“‘The Life and Times of Martin Luther,” 
dedicated to Dr. Channing and published in 1839; 
“Thea Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer,” issued in 
1841; and “‘ Memoir of Pierre Toussaint,” printed in 1854. 
These three volumes, while not displaying any marked 
graces of style, are eminently readable and furnish a 
clear understanding of their subjects and their relation to 
the times in which they lived,—a result not invariably 
obtained in biographies of more pretensions. 

In a general survey of Mrs. Lee’s literary work one 
feature stands forth with great distinctness,—the sound 
common sense which penetrates it all. True, this feature 
is discoverable in the writings of Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. 
Eliza Lee, to name no other writing women of that time; 
but sound common sense, while never lost sight of in 
their productions, is not so strongly dominant as in those 
of the elder Mrs. Lee. Miss Sedgwick, as we shall pres- 
ently see, and Mrs. Eliza Lee, to a lesser extent, kept 
more or less constantly in mind the desideratum of literary 
quality; but the eldest of the three women oftenest gave 
the preference to the common-sense aspect of the case. 
She was by no means ignorant of what constitutes literary 
excellence, but she placed moral or economic purpose 
foremost, a circumstance which, from its very nature, 
must frequently prove detrimental to artistic effect. 

But Mrs. Lee may have argued with herself that there are 
matters of attainment more essential than artistic details. 
To have lived to exercise such a beneficent influence 
throughout her own country, as well as abroad, over the 
habits and the thought of the middle-class folk of her day, 
as did Mrs. Lee, might well satisfy any writer. That she 
did exert, such an influence the testimony of her contem- 
poraries abundantly assures us. 

Boston, Mass. 


Creeds. 


BY C, LEECH. 


Which is the healing plant 
And which the noxious leaf? 

Why question, from the accursed tree 
Heaven hails a Christ—and Thief! 


The Modern Message of Quakerism.* 


BY PROF. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


It is the great misfortune of Christianity that, instead 
of founding herself on the truth as daily verified by human 
experience, she planted herself on the uncertain and shift- 
ing foundation of historical interpretation. Truth to be 
of any value—indeed to deserve the name—must so 
enter into life and conduct as to make some difference, 
and that difference is the constant test. Every step 
tests the law of falling bodies; every meal tests the die- 
tary principles of health; every railroad journey tests 
the laws of expansion by heat. If they did not meet the 
test, they would cease to be true. » It is one of the char- 
acteristics of the gospel, as preached by Jesus in those 
parts of the gospel most distinctively from him, that it 
has this practical character. Meekness, purity, gentle- 
ness,—there is no difficulty in finding out their results. 
Unselfishness is a thing quite in range of experiment. 
General good-will and conduct based on the best interests 
of all will work results easy to observe. ‘These and such 


*We present here extracts from an address delivered by Prof. Holmes before the 
Friends’ General Conference, heldat Chautauqua, N.Y., ARE ars At that Confer- 
ence topics like “The Race Problem,’’ “The Liquor Problem,” “Peace,” “Woman 
Suffrage,” “Juvenile Courts,” etc., were earnestly discussed, as well as matters of denomi- 
national and educational interest. The Proceedings have since been published. 
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as these are the principles advanced in the Sermon on 


the Mount. But Christian organizations have not made 
these things the test of membership. On the contrary 
the so-called “truths” which have determined member- 
ship are mainly of a kind impossible to test, because it 
makes no necessary difference in conduct whether one 
believes them to be truth or not. Very few of the items 
in the Apostles’ Creed are open to the test of experience; 
and very little of it is to be found in the teaching of Jesus. 
Any kind of a person might believe all of it. A devil 
might believe all of it or an angel might, so far as his con- 
duct of life and the results thereof are concerned. 

The distinction between truth and mere fact is funda- 
mental. The former has to do with the future. It is 
creative—it is that with which we have to reckon in the 
making of life. “The latter is of the past and is dead. A 
stone fell in Babylon 4000 B.c.; a medium called up 
Samuel from the grave; Moses turned a rod into a ser+ 
pent; Jesus turned water into wine. These belong in 
the domain of fact: they happened or they did not, and 
whether they happened or did not has no bearing on 
character and life. But that stones fall in certain orderly 
fashion is part of the truth without which we cannot go 
up and down stairs. History is unverifiable. It can 
never be repeated; therefore it can never be tested and 
can never be the truth in the large sense. Its value— 
which cannot be overstated—lies in the fact that it points 
out the truth, showing us the things worth trying and 
the things not worth trying. But its value always lies, 
not in the backward, but in the forward, look; always in 
the hunt for creative activity in the future, not in infor- 
mation concerning the buried past. ‘This grip of the past 
upon the future is the splendor of history. 

“Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 
But perish only to revive again 
In other forms, as clouds restore in rain 
The exhalations of the land and sea, 
Men build their houses on the masonry 
Of ruined tombs. The passion and the pain 
Of hearts that long have ceased to be remain, ° 
To throb again in hearts that are or are to be.”’ 

But the tragedy of Christendom lies in the fact that it 
has striven to live in the ruined tombs rather than» to 
build more noble temples from their masonry. It has 
set its face backward instead of forward. It has asserted 
that ‘“‘the truth’’ consisted of unverifiable assertions of 
historic fact,—fact untestable, unusable, and often im- 
probable. Our generation is experiencing one of the 
great periods of change. Every denomination is feeling 
it. The ‘‘truth,” so far as the term has any value,—the 
“word of God,” “‘the Inner Light,’’—does not consist in 
historical fact, but in the continual revelation to man 
of world principles and human principles of creative life, 
by which there is to come a nobler, truer manhood and 
a nobler, truer society. Such revelation is no strange 
supernatural experience, coming in striking and unusual 
fashion. It comes into consciousness by the ordinary 
path of reason, memory, instinct, and experience. It is 
seen through a glass darkly: it is misunderstood, mis- 
used, and denied. But the daily drive of life forces it 
upon us again arid again until it breaks through the leaden 
influences of human conservatism, and we take our slow 
step forward. Revelations of the divine are not trans- 
ecendental informations about heaven and hell, or the 
end of the world, or even the future that is in store for 
us: on the contrary they show themselves in electric 
lights and sanitation and taxation and tariffs, and 
above all in every unselfish endeavor by which human 
misery is alleviated and mankind moves to higher levels. 

This, as I understand it, is the message of Quakerism 
to our time and to any time. The sense of the right and 
It is the inner eye by 
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which we make use of the inner light. In duty and ideal- 
ism we meet God. ‘Thus God, like other truth, is an 
experimental, not an historical, fact. What we mean by 
“God” is the actual power by which we know truth and 
right, forecasting the outcome of our acts as good or evil. 
We may vaguely speculate that the same power which 
reveals right and truth also swings suns, wields worlds, 
and spins satellites. We may revel in mouth-filling ad- 


‘jectives like infinite and absolute, like omnipotent, om- 


niscient, and omnipresent; but these things are all out- 
side the range of what we know or can know. And in- 
deed there are aspects of such omni labels which seem to 
me false and misleading, for I believe the battle of 
good and evil is a real battle, not a sham battle; that the 
struggle to make a cosmos out of a chaos is a real struggle, 
not a pretended struggle. And that means that it may 
fail and that evil may be triumphant, as it has been again 
and again. ‘This life does not seem to me like a theatrical 
performance before high heaven, in which an omnipotent 
being manages exits and entrances and dictates the end 
from the beginning. It does not seem to me like the pres- 
entation of a moving picture roll, where the pictures not 
yet shown are as definitely and finally finished as those 
which have already passed before the lens; on the con- 
trary it seems to me that your strength and mine are 
really needed on the side of righteousness, and creation 
will lack completeness if we fail of our part.... 

' God is the magnetism drawing the polarized soul of 
man. God is the uprush of life in the midst of law-ridden 
matter. God is the outrush of power by which free souls 
take creative direction. God is experience, not history. 

Thus the religious life is the creative life. The growing 
child spends a decade or so in getting control of its body, 
and another in getting control of its mind. In this score 
of years there gradually appears the divine direction, 
the splendid unrest and longing, the glorious unsatis- 
faction which is God. Men have at times made much 
of the value of religion as inducing content. But in fact 
one of the greatest of its services to man is to induce un- 
content. Men God-driven are men unsatisfied. ‘The 
hope of the future lies in the rebellion of men against 
circumstances, their splendid unwillingness to leave 
things as they are. God-driven men turned the cave 
into the house and the house into a temple. They took 
the wild grains and made wheat and corn. They took 
the crabbed, wild fruits, and gave us apple, grape, and 
pear. They took the simple roadside weeds, and gave us 
the crimson rambler and all the glory of our household 
flowers. ‘They took the rude organization of the tribal 
clan, its hands against all others and all others against it, 
and madethe nation. ‘They took the despotism, and made 
the democracy, though this task is yet unfinished. ‘The 
unrest and longing in the heart of man is the voice of 
God. It calls him from ease to effort, from the war of 
appetite to the greater war of social development, from 
selfish grabbing at personal goods to creative life. So 
is the word of God a sharp sunderer of men from many 
things dear to them; so has it been a clarion call leading 
them to new fields and new service,—a bugle note stiffen- 
ing the sinews and summoning the blood for pioneer 
service in new ways. 

But since this is our religion, no one who is not dedicated 
to such creative service can claim to have it at all. Lux- 
urious emotions and aspirations which end as such are 
the merest travesty of religion. Going through forms 
of prayer and praise which do not end in such service are 
the summit of blasphemy. Worship is preparation for 
it, aiming not to win the divine favor for us, but to win 
and keep us for divine service. What can be more con- 
temptible than to let preparation stand for the service 
prepared for, to call on high heaven for help, to put on 
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the livery of service, to sound its signals and use its vo- 
cabulary—and then go back to mere inertia and self- 
seeking as though the service were performed. ... 

It is not worth while to go on with the interminable 
list of the causes that lack assistance and the wrongs that 
need resistance. But it is essential to recognize one 
thing especially: that in all this the thing needed is not 
charity, but justice, and that justice is whatever is best 
alike for society and the individual as a member of society. 
Charity is the merest temporary expedient at the best,— 
the doling out of relief, college settlements, municipal 
lodging-houses, and the like have in them not the slightest 
promise of the future except in making the problem clear 
and forcing it home to men of good-will. Justice and 
fair play is the only solution. ‘The freeing of every op- 
portunity for life and labor is the central problem of the 
Christian religion. Brothers stand on a common level 
of mutual good-will, not one looking down, however 
kindly, on another. 

The great religious duty of our time is the duty of the 
citizen of the democracy. The making over of our bar- 
barous industrial materialism into a real democracy is 
just the task of the Lord’s Prayer, to make the kingdom 
come on earth. If all those who luxuriate in religious 
emotionalism—not less enervating than any other un- 
directed and unused emotionalism—would really dedi- 
cate life and power to this service, it could be done and 
done soon. It is not easy; the road lies up the hillside, 
and the downward way is easier; but God is extra power 
in emergencies, God is low gear for hill climbing; and 
the message, not of Quakerism alone, but of Christianity, 
of humanity, is ‘‘turn on the power,” “throw on the 
elutch.’”” Good-will to men must be more than an emo- 
tion which leads us to greet passers-by with smiling faces, 
and contribute to coal and ice funds. It does not win 
battles to nurse the wounded, however tenderly: it is 
necessary to save our armies and destroy the enemy. 
To care for the victims of plague does not touch the prob- 
lem of the plague: it must be prevented. To ease the 
situation of the victims of an hideous thing, worship is 
almost nothing: we must pull down the Moloch from its 
place and set on its pedestal the Unknown God whom 
now we only pretend to worship, whose name is Love, 
Fair Play, Justice, Righteousness, Brotherhood. We 
can find him in our heart of hearts, in our mind of minds, 
in our life of lives. 


Spiritual Life. 


The worst penalty of evil-doing is to grow into like- 
ness with the bad; for each man’s soul changes, accord- 
ing to the nature of his deeds, for better or for worse. 
Plato. 

BJ 


If we can only get out of our souls the thought that it 
matters not if we are happy or sorrowful, if we are only 
dutiful and faithful and brave and strong, then we should 
be in the atmosphere, we should be in the great company, 
of the Christ.—Phillips Brooks. 


Fd 


When from the dawn of life we see all things working 
together toward the evolution of the highest spiritual 
attributes of man, we know, however the words may 
stumble in which we try to say it, that God is in the deep- 
est sense a moral Being.— John Fiske. 


ee 


May the touch of the spirit be felt in the hearts of the 
young, drawing them early into the pleasant ways of 
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wisdom and the sweet, safe paths of duty. In glad sin- 
cerity may they dedicate their morning days and opening 
lives to the love of all things pure and good, and to the 
practice of all things true and right.—Charles Gordon 
Ames. 

& 


Love is the ground of ethics, the spring of motive, and 
the regnant principle of all action. It is the law and 
the pervading spirit of the kingdom of God. It is thus the 
deep-lying bond of social unity. The aspiration for 
the coming of the kindgom of God is an aspiration 
for the universal rule of love.—Philip S. Moxom. 


Che Pulpit. 


Robert Collyer: Saint and Seer. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


II. 


More interesting from our standpoint this morning, 
however, is the story of the religious experiences of these 
years, from 1850 to 1859. Almost as soon as Dr. Collyer 
arrived in this country he presented his letters of trans- 
fer to the nearest Methodist church in Philadelphia, and 
was received with open arms by all the brethren. At 
the very first service which he attended he was asked, 
in good Methodist fashion, to “make a prayer.’”’ Then 
followed what he afterwards described as ‘‘the scare of 
a lifetime’; for he was informed, to his utter dismay, 
that no one of his auditors had understood ‘‘the half of 
what he said,” because of the broad Yorkshire dialect 
in which he spoke. Here was “‘a panic,” indeed, for he 
had set his heart upon being a lay-preacher in America 
as he had been in England. But the fright was over, 
almost as suddenly as it had come; for the eager young 
man soon conquered “the new tongue in some measure,” 
and, what is more, the people after a time did not seem 
to mind whether they comprehended everything he said 
or not. ‘The reason for this latter fact was made plain 
in after years, when an old neighbor said to him: “I didn’t. 
understand you for a long time when you came to preach 
for us, but I felt good. So I always came to hear 

ou.” “ 

Thus did he become a preacher here, as he had been 
once in the old country; and every Sunday he was off 
bright and early to some little hamlet on the circuit in 
which he lived. Week after week he trudged over the 
dusty roads, with his Bible under his arm and the word 
of God in his heart,—preached his sermon to the little 
group of farmers, tradesmen, and artisans which awaited 
him, and then trudged home again in the late evening to 
his well-earned rest. He was not paid even so much as 
to pay for the wear and tear on his shoe leather, but 
rewards were many, all the same. Everywhere he found 
good friends; now and then he picked up a book or dis- 
covered a library; and, best of all, he had the inestimable 
privilege of pouring out his heart on all the deep things 
of the spirit. These were sunny days with him, and he 
would gladly have had them continue indefinitely, but, 
almost before he knew it, the clouds began to gather 
above him and the first intimations of the gathering 
storm to be manifest. 

The troubles of this young preacher blacksmith from 
Yorkshire had their origin in the fact that he was unable, 
or unwilling, to preach the doctrines of the church. “I 
never cared for what we call dogma,’’ he tells us in his 
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“Memories.”’ “I preached much more about the life that 
now is, because this was what always lay near my heart.” 
Now preaching on moral and spiritual truths, as distinct 
from doctrines of belief, was as unusual and as heretical 
in the orthodox circles of those days as preaching on 
political and industrial truths is to-day. What the good 
Methodist brethren wanted was dogma, the more the 
better; and this was just the very thing for which this 
great-hearted and broad-minded preacher cared nothing 
whatsoever. Hence the people grew restless and discon- 
tented; and by and by it began to be whispered about 
that the Yorkshireman “didn’t believe any more in the 
doctrines so precious and essential.’’ Nor was this wholly 
untrue, “but not,’’ as he makes haste to remind us, ‘‘by 
flat denial in the pulpit.” 

Then his' troubles were still further aggravated by the 
fact that he became an Abolitionist. On one ever-memo- 
rable day Lucretia Mott had come to the town, and spoken 
on the subject of slavery, ‘‘as one who was moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” Instantly the young blacksmith, deeply 
moved and permanently persuaded by the glowing elo- 
quence of the valiant Quakeress, sought her out, and their 
interview that night was the beginning of a life-long and in- 
finitely beautiful friendship between the two. From that 
time on Dr. Collyer was an ardent Abolitionist, ‘‘to the 
wonder of the kindly fellowship of the saints in the 
churches.”” ‘They were profoundly disturbed at his asso- 
ciation with these despised and hated fanatics, and many 
were the complaints which began to be spoken against him 
in all quarters of the circuit. 

It was directly because of his association with these 
reformers that disaster finally came upon him. ‘Through 
Lucretia Mott he had been introduced to Dr. Furness of 
Philadelphia, the minister of the First Unitarian Church 
and a leader of the Abolitionist group. ‘This great man 
had no sooner looked upon Robert Collyer than he loved 
him, and instantly a friendship was joined which lasted 
through more than half a century. Many months had 
not passed when, in all innocence, Dr. Furness invited 
his Methodist comrade to preach for him in his absence, 
and Dr. Collyer, in equal innocence, accepted. Instantly 
that storm which had been so long brewing broke in 
violence upon his head. ‘This was the last proof of 
[his] decline and fall from grace.’”’ Without a moment’s 
delay, he was summoned to appear for trial before the 
presiding elder of his district, was asked certain pointed 
questions which he could not answer, and then, seeing 
the significance of the situation, voluntarily presented 
his resignation as a local preacher, which “the good man,” 
as Dr. Collyer called him, found it necessary to accept. 
He was not deprived of his membership in the church. 
“T still hold this,’’ he was wont to say proudly in later 
years. But his life as a Methodist was over, and he went 
out of the conference, ‘not knowing whither he was 
going.” 

The end had come suddenly, and yet it was not unex- 
pected, nor was it, on the whole, unwelcome. He had 
long felt that he was out of sympathy with his brethren, 
and on one fateful night, in particular, it had been im- 
pressed upon him that he must say “farewell” sooner or 
later. This was on the occasion of a great revival in the 
little town, when he had heard an earnest young preacher 
close his sermon with the words: ‘If you could hold 
your hand in the flame of this lamp but a few moments, 
can you imagine the agony of such a burning? But this 
is no more than a faint and poor intimation of the eternal 
burning in the fires of hell which awaits you if you do 
not repent,—the burning not for a few moments, but 
forevermore,—and some sinner now in this church may 
be there before to-morrow morning.” ‘‘The sermon 
turned me sick at heart,”’ he records in his autobiography. 
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“T wanted to rise, and say, ‘That is not true, not one word 
of it.’’’ Yet the old minister in the pulpit was uttering 
a loud amen, and all the brethren seemed pleased with 
the discourse. To remain longer in the church was im- 
possible, and therefore did his dismissal come in many 
ways as a glad relief. ‘‘I seemed to draw a long breath 
when all was over,” he tells us, and yet it was a moment 
of bitter pain and disappointment. Of all the men and 
women with whom he had been so long associated, and 
every one of whom he had loved so dearly, not one held 
out his hand to the departing heretic or said a word. 
“Intimate as we had been in the church and in our homes 
through all these years,” he says, ‘I went out alone and 
lonesome.” 

It was a painful experience, and more painful still? was 
the gloomy prospect of the future. Where was he going, 
and what was he to do? It seemed impossible to remain 
in Shoemakertown. Furthermore, as he now began 
to confess frankly to himself, perhaps for the first time, 
his heart was not in his work at the anvil, but in his 
preaching in the pulpit. He was more a preacher than a 
blacksmith, skilled;artisan though he was, and he knew 
it! Yet what pulpits were now open to him? Where 
were the people who would listen to his words and accept 
his teaching? 

The prospect was certainly dark enough, when sud- 
denly, as though by a very interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, the way was opened. The Unitarian church in 
Chicago, which supported a mission, wanted a minister- 
at-large for the poor. News of the need came to Dr. 
Furness in Philadelphia, and he recommended the young 
Methodist blacksmith, whom he knew and loved so well. 
Soon the call came, was passed on to Dr. Collyer, and 
instantly accepted; and, before many weeks had come and 
gone, the preacher and his family were far on their way 
to Chicago, a city as strange to them as Pekin itself. 

Now, with his arrival in Chicago, in January, 1859, 
begins the great and famous period of Dr. Collyer’s 
career. ‘The details of these years are so familiar, and on 
the whole so uneventful, that I have no need of narrating 
them at length at this time. From the very start his 
course was one continuous progress, one mighty triumph, 


- with ease, fame, influence, friendship, love, to make 


his days one round of happiness. Now and again there 
came sad and tragic interruptions, as, for instance, the 
Civil War, when he went to the front as an army nurse 
and agent of the Sanitary Commission; or the great 
fire, which destroyed his church and home, ruined his 
parishioners and scattered them far and wide; or the 
death of his beloved daughter in New York, which threat- 
ened for a time to break his spirit. But always the great 
soul rose to its task, and the great life went on. Asked 
by a friend at a banquet table, in the late sixties, how 
old he was, he replied, with that sweet and gentle humor 
which was always so characteristic of his: ““I am on the 
sunny side of forty. It is proving sunnier for me on this 
side than on the other.” 

So great was his success in the mission for the poor. 
not only as a pastor, but also as a preacher, that it was 
not surprising, when the people of the new Unitarian 
church in the North Side found themselves ready to 
settle a minister, that they did not call any one of the 
well-known clergymen of Boston and vicinity,—the tra- 
ditional source of supply in that day as in our own,—but 
turned instinctively to this eloquent Yorkshireman and 
gave him the call. The proposal seemed impossible at 
first, and it was only by dint of much argument that he 
could be persuaded to accept. Finally, in fear and trem- 
bling of spirit, he gave his consent, and his long and famous 
ministry at Unity Church began! Year by year the 
fame of this “blacksmith preacher,” as he now came to 
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be known, spread ever wider abroad, and people from 
far and near flocked to hear his preaching. By 1870 he 
was the best-known preacher in the Middle West, and 
his fame had already spread throughout the East, outside 
as well as inside his own denomination. ‘This made inevi- 
table at this time his entrance upon the Lyceum platform; 
and for many years he addressed great multitudes in all 
parts of the country, as one of the most popular and highly 
acclaimed lecturers of the period. In 1879 he received 
the cali to the ministry of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York, and, accepting, began a ministry in the 
first city of the country which rivalled in distinction and 
general influence his earlier ministry in Chicago. For 
sixteen years this pulpit was his throne; and through 
the power of his voice alone its name was made familiar 
in every quarter of the English-speaking world. ‘Then 
in 1896 the burden of his years began to weigh upon him, 
and he relinquished the active labors of his pastorate 
to younger hands. From that day to the day when he 
was last stricken he lent to his successors the blessing of 
his devotion and support, and to his people the ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light” of his rarely beautiful old age. Sunday 
after Sunday he stood in this pulpit, leading hearts in 
fervent prayer to God, and bestowing upon bowed heads 
his gentle benediction. Often he spoke his word of coun- 
sel and suggestion, and now and again preached the classic 
sermons of his earlier days. And always, whether speak- 
ing or silent, he was with us,—a radiant presence, perfect 
in physical beauty, moral grandeur, and spiritual peace. 


Now what"shall we say as to the significance of this 
great life? It must be admitted at the outset that from 
the worldly point of view it is not remarkable to any 
very exceptional degree. ‘There are striking and impres- 
sive contrasts, as, for example between the sturdy black- 
smith at the forge and the eloquent minister in the pulpit, 
between the immigrant landing alone and friendless at 
the Battery in New York and the pastor and preacher, 
beloved by thousands and known of tens of thousands, 
or between the untutored apprentice pouring over his 
books by night and the distinguished author and clergy- 
man, standing in his scholar’s robes at the University of 
Leeds, to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture. But in all this there is nothing really extraordinary. 
So far as the detail of action is concerned there is nothing 
in Dr. Collyer’s career to compare with the achievement 
of Napoleon in marching from an exile’s haunt in Corsica 
to the throne of half of Europe, or of Lincoln in climbing 
from the frontier cabin to the White House, or even of 
Andrew Carnegie, the friend of Dr. Collyer through many 
years, who landed on these shores a half-century ago the 
poorest of the poor, and stands to-day one of the richest 
-men and most generous philanthropists that the world 
has ever seen. Dr. Collyer’s career is commonplace in 
the extreme, when compared to the careers of such heroes 
of active achievement as these. But wherein, on the 
other hand, is any such comparison as this possible? 
In one of the most famous sermons which he ever preached 
James Martineau declared that all men must be classified 
under three distinct headings, which he named, respec- 
tively, “Having, Doing, and Being.’ If we adopt this 
principle of human classification, there can be no question 
as to where Robert Collyer must be placed. He never 
had very much and he never did very much, as compared 
with what has been had and done by certain great giants 
of the past and present; nor do I imagine that he ever 
cared very much either to have ordo. Dr. Collyer is re- 
markable not for what he gained in terms of dollars and 
cents, and not for what he did in terms of mighty achieve- 
ment, but simply and solely for what he was in terms of 
the spirit. Dr. Collyer was simply a man—and what a 
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man! What more can be said of him? What more, in the 
sight either of God or of men, need be said of him? To 
be a man in all the fulness of physical, moral, and spir- 
tual being, is not this enough for one life? And was not 
Robert Collyer all of this, as few men perhaps have 
ever been. 

In considering his character it is not surprising perhaps 
that those of us who have known him only in his later 
years are inclined to think first of all of the tender and 
gentle aspects of his nature. It is his sweetness, as ex- 
pressed in the wonderful smile, the warm hand-clasp, 
the loving word, that first’ comes to our minds. We 
shall do him wrong, however, I believe, if we declare this 
to be the central feature of his life. It is my conviction, 
born and matured out of five years of intimate personal 
association, that we shall not really understand this 
great man until we come to see that his basic character- 
istic was strength more than sweetness, power more 
than patience, ‘‘toughness’” more than “tenderness,” 
to use the famous phrase of William James. Robert 
Collyer was fundamentally a strong man. In physique 
he was a veritable giant, and his outward frame did not 
belie the inward stature of his soul. It was a strong 
man who fronted the tragic sorrow of his early years, 
and stayed the havoc that it was making in his soul. It 
was a strong man who crossed the waters to these unknown 
shores, and, without so much as an acquaintance to lend 
him a hand, started life anew. It was a strong man who 
refused to sell his soul when the charges of heresy were 
levelled against him, and went out of his mother church, 
without so much as a friendly word from the brethren 
to bid him God-speed. It was a strong man who left the 
anvil, and entered upon the task of a, ministry for which 
he had received no teaching beyond ‘his rude experience 
as a circuit-preacher. It was a strong man who stood 
upon the ashes of the “holy and beautiful house’ which 
had been “‘burned with fire” in Chicago, and, with waste 
and terror all about him, conquered the despair of his 
own soul and led his assembled people in prayers of praise 
and love to God. It was a strong man who beheld the 
slow decay of his vital powers, his gradual retirement 
from the triumphs and honors of public life, and the as- 
sumption of his familiar tasks by other and younger hands, 
and felt no slightest trace of bitterness or envy. There 
was no weakness, no fear, no compromise, no surrender in 
this man. ‘There was granite in him which could with- 
stand the mightiest assaults of chance and change. Even 
in small things he was as strong and valiant as ever. 
Witness, for example, the story of how he was one night 
conducting a prayer-meeting with Dwight L. Moody, 
at the front during the war, and, when he heard the great 
revivalist declare that they were going to the battlefields 
to save the souls of the soldiers who otherwise might die 
in their sins, he rose to his feet and said, “‘ Brother Moody 
is mistaken: we are not going there to save the souls 
of our soldiers, but to save their lives, to heal their wounds 
and comfort their afflictions, and leave their souls in the 
hands of God.’ Only the other day I received a letter 
from Rev. Mr. Heizer of Ithaca, telling of an incident 
which took place only a few years ago, when the Doctor 
was preaching at Cornell University. At the close of 
the service he started to give out the last hymn, and had 
read only a few lines, when he discovered that it was 
most unexpectedly orthodox in its theological tone. 
Stopping abruptly in his reading, he paused for a moment, 
and then said with almost startling emphasis, “You can 
sing this hymn if you want to, but I won’t read it,” and 
sat down without another word! 

But strength of mind and soul, great as it was in his 
nature, was not allby any means. ‘The “grace, mercy, and 
peace’’ which were supremely characteristic of his later 
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years were always in him and always made up much of the 
wonderful charm of his personality. Here, if ever, it was 
true, as the Scripture has it, that “out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.’’ It was this ineffable gentleness and 
tenderness of spirit, it seems to me, which won him such 
a host of friends and held them for him through life. I 
like to think of the brave lads and bonnie lassies who must 
have gathered around the anvil of this stout-hearted 
blacksmith in the early days, just to watch the sparks 
fly from the hot iron, and hear the blithe ring of his voice 
as he passed the time of day. I like to think how the 
simple peasants and laborers and mill-hands of the York- 
shire hamlets assembled on the Sabbath to listen to the 
earnest words of the young man who preached God’s 
word just for the pure joy of it. I like to think how 
friends gathered about the lonely immigrant and his 
girl-wife, when first they landed on these shores. ‘‘We 
sought no friends,”’ he tells us; and then adds, with such 
delightful simplicity, “’They came to us of their own free 
will!”” What could be more natural? When will the 
flower not turn to the sun or the bee to the blossom? 
It was the warmth and sweetness of this great soul that 
drew all men unto him. It was the simple tenderness 
of his big heart that won the loyal sympathies of all who 
saw and met him. Strong he was, and gentle, also!—the 
gentleness of the woman wedded in perfect union with 
the strength of the man! An ideal marriage, of which 
the fruits were those seen of the Apostle, “‘love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control.” 

But I believe that we must go deeper yet if we would 
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man. More and more, as I grew to know and love Robert 
Collyer, I came to think of him first of all as a Saint and 
secondly as a Seer. In speaking of him as a Saint, I do 
not refer to the personal virtues. No man ever had a 
purer soul, but it is not this fact in which I am interested 
just now. When I describe him as a Saint, I have in 
mind that conception of individual sanctity which is set 
forth so wonderfully in Saint John’s Gospel, where the Mas- 
ter is made to say, in his last discourse with his disciples, 
“I sanctify myself for others’ sakes.’ This, strictly 
speaking, is the true meaning of sainthood; and it is from 
this point of view that I think of Robert Collyer as a 
saint. All through his life he was sanctifying himself 
“for others’ sakes.’’ Such joy as he got out of his work 
as a blacksmith he derived from the fact that it gave 
him an opportunity to be of service to his neighbors. 
But he was never really contented here, for the reason 
that the opportunity offered was comparatively small. 
Hence his early activity as a lay-preacher to the Methodist 
brethren. Hence, also, his exceeding great joy, when the 
door was opened into the regular ministry, and the field 
of service “for others’ sakes’ was indefinitely expanded. 
What a ministry of personal sanctification his has been; 
how patient, how tireless, how full of grace! How many 
there are to rise up and call him blessed, for the word 
that has been spoken in time of sorrow, for the smile 
that has brought light and hope to darkened eyes, and 
for the hand that has been lent to weakness and despair. 
A Saint indeed !—a Saint of the Assisi type, in an age when 
such a type is rare! 

Then I have come to think of Robert Collyer also as 
a Seer; and here I touch upon the secret places of his 
spiritual life. A Seer is one, if I mistake not, who can 
see the things which are “unseen and eternal.” He 
believes in God not because such belief is rational, but 
because he himself has verily seen God face to face. He 
awaits the immortal life as he awaits the morrow, not 
because he has persuaded himself of its reality by processes 
of logic, but because his soul has actually gone into the 
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invisible and beheld its wonders. He trusts that men 
are good, not as a reasonable principle, but as a moral 
experience. It is in this sense that Robert Collyer was 
a Seer. He knew all spiritual verities by intuition. He 
accepted all eternal hopes, without doubt or question, 
as things transcending argument. So knowing and seeing, 
he walked among men, pointing them to the glad vision 
of God and their own souls. It is this fact which explains 
Dr. Collyer’s strange and wonderful power over those 
who came into his presence. Men whom the world found 
cold and cruel he found only beautiful, and they were 
beautiful with him! Men who were bold and merciless 
in daily life became as gentle as little children beneath 
his transforming influence. This was supremely illus- 
trated in a remarkable story which the Doctor told me 
once, and which, so far as I know, has never before been 
made public. Some years ago a woman spoke to him 
in this church, after the Sunday service, and asked for 
a brief interview. She began by saying, ‘““You don’t 
remember me, Dr. Collyer, but I remember you, and shall 
never forget you.”” ‘Then she told her story, as follows: 
“Many years ago you married me in Chicago. At that 
time I was the keeper of a house of prostitution, and my 
husband had just finished a term in State’s prison. When 
we came to you, we had never a thought of anything but 
continuing in the old life. But something in your smile 
—something in the way you spoke to us—a word in your 
prayer! What was it? I cannot say! But, when we 
left you, everything was changed. ‘To-day, sir, my hus- 
band is a Congregational minister in Connecticut, and I 
am the mother of his three children!”” It was miracles 
of this kind that Jesus wrought. It is such miracles that 
the true seer can always perform. 


Now that this great soul has gone, what shall we say 
as ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter’’? : 
In what is perhaps the greatest, and certainly the most 
famous, sermon that he ever wrote, Dr. Collyer took as 
his text, what I chose for my text this morning—‘‘ Enoch 
walked with God; and he was not, for God took him.” 
In the opening paragraph of this sermon he writes as 
follows: ‘‘The first part of my text is the most striking 
characterization of a good man’s life to be found in our 
Bible; the last, the most touching record of a good man’s 
end. Itissaid of other men, that they followed after God, 
or walked in the way of God; that this one died full of 
years, and that one satisfied; but it is reserved for this 
man‘alone to win and hold this great place—to walk 
with God as with a dear friend, voice answering to voice, 
hand touching hand, face reflecting face, from the begin- 


‘ning to the end of life; then, when the end comes, death 


is shorn of its terrors, casting no more shadow on Enoch’s 
spirit than if it were the spirit of a yearling child,—the life 
that now is opening into that which is to come, as a clear 
twilight opens into day. I know you will agree with me 
that no life can be more beautiful, no end more desirable. 
The most primitive characterization of a good man’s 
life, this is still as much as can be said of any man, more 
than any man I have ever known would like to say of 
his own life or predict of his death.” q 

May we not say that unconsciously, in writing these 
lines, Dr. Collyer was writing of himself? Like Enoch of 
old, he ‘“‘walked with God as with a dear friend, voice 
answering to voice, hand touching hand, face reflecting 
face, from the beginning to the end of life.” And like 
Enoch of old, also, he “died full of years’; and death 
cast ‘‘no more shadow on [his] spirit than if it were the 
spirit of a yearling child.” ‘This is [indeed] as much 
as can be said of any man,” but it is not too much to say 
of Robert Collyer, Saint and Seer. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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Literature, 


A Psycuo.ocicar Stupy oF RELIGION. 
By James H. Leuba. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2 net.—The professor of psy- 
chology at Bryn Mawr has for years been 
well known to students of religion by numer- 
ous articles in periodicals, which have led to 
the expectation of a systematic treatise of 
value from his pen. He has now given us 
his book, and it may be said at once that it 
is one of the most important publications of 
the season. Part I. considers religion as a 
type of rational behavior, and gives a con- 
structive criticism of current conceptions of 
religion; Part II. sets forth the origins of 
magic and religion, and their respective nat- 
ures and inter-relations; Part III. is de- 
voted to religion in its relation to moral- 
ity, mythology, metaphysics, and psychology; 
while Part IV. treats of the latest forms and 
the future of religion. An appendix is given 
to a critical statement of definitions of re- 
ligion. Prof. Leuba’s, attitude is frankly 
avowed at the start. While his book is 
primarily scientific, it is not purely so. “Re- 
ligion is too vital a matter to leave even the 
theoretically-minded person altogether in- 
different to its destiny.”’ He cannot per- 
suade himself that divine personal beings, 
be they primitive gods or the Christian 
Father, have more than a subjective existence. 
His book is, on the whole, less favorable to 
religious faith than the works of Prof. James. 
Yet in one most important respect, which is 
the absence of the abnormal, his position is 
more commendable than James’s. In the 
question of origins Prof. Leuba is at great 
pains to discriminate various elements fre- 
quently lumped together. Some of his con- 
clusions are that magic and religion had in- 
dependent origins; that magic contributed 
little to the making of religion, and is of 
shorter duration than religion; and that re- 
ligion is social and beneficial, while magic is 
dominantly individual and often evil. He 
is surely right when he insists, as against the 
tendency to simplify matters by finding a 
single source for man’s ideas of superhuman 
beings, that such conceptions are reached 
along various routes, and that the different 
characteristics of the beings depend upon 
their diverse origin. The lower beings are 
not degraded ‘‘ High Gods,”’ the latter having 
proceeded from an independent and specific 
source; namely, curiosity about the making 
of things. ‘This idea of the ‘‘Makers”’ is rel- 
atively lofty, awe-inspiring, and suggestive 
of power and benevolence. In every case, 
however, these beings are purely subjective 
ideas of the human mind, having no “‘trans- 
subjective reference.” Prof. Leuba is em- 
phatic in his rejection of belief in a personal 
God. Yet he, with Felix Adler, holds to 
the three great ideas,—“‘the idea of righteous- 
ness, the idea that justice will gain the ascend- 
ant, and that there is a sublime purpose in 
things.”’ But, if we add to these ideas the 
conception of warmer, more intentional be- 
neficence, especially directed toward persons, 
we have the full theistic or “personal” con- 
ception of God as Father and Friend. And 
that we not only may go on to this richer 
conception, but that we rationally ought to 
do so, is made evident by some of Prof. Leuba’s 
own positions. Thus he insists that religion 
has its origin in the nature of man as a social 
and rational being, and also admits our sense 
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of weakness and imperfection and our need 
of comfort and encouragement. But the 
nature of man is in its turn grounded in the 
cosmic order out of which we are born, and 
hence we are warranted in attributing to 
that order all that the nature of man deeply 
needs and seeks. Prof. Leuba stops short of 
the topmost attainment and need of our nat- 
ure, and seeks to find in the conception of an 
idealized humanity taken as a manifestation 
of ‘Creative Energy” a sufficient source of 
religious inspiration and comfort. But the 
same attitude of faith which leads him thus 
far warrants our going beyond his position 
and saying not merely ‘Creative Energy,” 
but “Father and Friend.” 


EDWARD IRVING: MAN, PREACHER, 
PROPHET. By Jean Christie Root. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—Mrs. 
Oliphant’s elaborate biography of Irving, 
written many years ago, is probably little 
read to-day. Carlyle’s brilliant but cer- 
tainly one-sided sketch in his Recollections was 
drawn with a pen of fire. But unquestion- 
ably there was need of a brief and more 
popular exposition of Edward Irving and 
his work, like that of the present volume. 
Miss Root is evidently a partisan, but one 
can hardly take such a man quite impar- 
tially. His power, his saintliness, his elo- 
quence, perhaps even his credulity, made a 
man you must heartily admire, or, in pity, 
deplore.. One thing this author makes clear: 
he was no impostor. He mightily believed 
that God had sent his holy spirit upon his— 
Irving’s—congregation, inspiring many plain 
or feeble men and women with ‘‘the gift of 
tongues,’’ which was either a wild, inane 
maundering or the outpouring of God’s 
grace, just as you happened to regard it. 
No one can read this story without believ- 
ing that the man here presented was a great, 
heroic soul, cruelly misunderstood, counted 
a heretic, and, finally, almost literally sent 
to his death by the harsh judgment of those 
in authority. We have a complete picture 
in miniature of the great preacher from his 
early days of struggle to his wonderful suc- 
cess in London, where, whenever he spoke, 
vast throngs hung upon his words. (It 
makes one think of what one has heard of 
the preaching of Hugh Black in Edinburgh 
in our own times.) Then came that strange 
phenomenon, when humble men and women 
in his congregation *broke forth into wild 
cries and a strange kind of jargon, regarded 
by Irving himself as the special manifes- 
tation of the Spirit. Even such a hard- 
headed man as Henry Drummond, a man 
of affairs, ‘‘took stock” in this extraordi- 
nary development. In his trial before the 
Presbytery, Irving stood forth ‘‘as Saint 
Paul might have stood before Festus and 
Agrippa, pleading, not his own cause, but 
what he believed to be the cause of the 
Church of Christ.’”’ Of course, the end was 
a foregone conclusion. 

Finally, Miss Root has collected the judg- 
ments of many important men, among others 
those of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Maurice, 
bearing testimony to Irving’s real great- 
ness of mind and heart. That he may have 
accepted a delusion—as Socrates believed in 
the reality of the voice of his daimon—hardly 
militates to-day against the conviction that 
here, as Carlyle said, “‘once more was a 
genuine man sent into this our ungenuine 
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phantasmagory of a world, which would go 
to ruin without such.” 


THE VAUNT OF MAN, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By William Ellery Leonard. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.25—-We find here, in 
poetic form, some of the same qualities that 
Mr, Leonard showed in his remarkable prose 
volume, ‘“‘The Poet of Galilee.” Here are 
acuteness of observation, extraordinary free- 
dom from conventional shackles of custom 
and tradition, a keen desire for truth, with 
a passionate love of beauty. Sometimes the 
poetic-form does not perfectly match these 
ideas, but it is always interesting. Is it 
the love of nature, of life in the open? With 
Wordsworth, the waterfall haunts him like 
a passion: he, too, has heard the silence that 
is in the lonely hills. Or is it the life of 
action? Is it not extraordinary how the 
scholar, the thinker, craves the act, the deed, 
some manifest effect upon the material world? 
Witness John Addington Symond’s admira- 
tion for Walt Whitman, or Charles Eliot 
Norton’s enthusiasm for Kipling. Mr. Leon- 
ard has something of the same joy in doing, 
in a free, untrammelled life. He would be 
“once again with nature face to face.’? His 
counsel is, ‘“‘Live out in air! drink the swift 
life of winds.” The word “‘essential,’’ mean- 
ing the roots and essences of things, the old 
primeval forces, is often found in his verse. 
The call of the wild has sounded in his blood: 
he inherited it from ‘‘ages before Achilles 
fought at Troy.” ‘After all the pedant 
zest in among the bogks,” all he wants at 
last is the robin’s chirp in the apple-tree, and 
the sight of ‘‘ the haycock down the lea again.”’ 
But this is by no means a loafer’s paradise. 
There is no lack of thought, and even serious 
conviction :— 


‘“OTis well to know that (spite of death an 
dearth, 
And evil men in cities plotting ill, 
And friends that leave us when our thoughts 
are new) 
The good man may abide with Mother Earth, 
And dream his dreams, and have his visions 
still, 
And trust the Infinite to see him through.” 


It is this rather universal union of thought 
with something that must be called passion, 
that lends special interest to Mr. Leonard’s 
poems. One always feels through them the 
reflection of a large and fine nature, which _ 
gives them often rare spiritual value. 


A Free Lance. By Frederic Rowland 
Marvin. So1irup—E Lerrers. By Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—It is a hopeful sign when, as at pres- 
ent, publishers are venturing to issue collec- 
tions of essays with a tolerable degree of 
frequency. Not that essays are necessarily 
excellent in themselves, or that one’s reading 
should be restricted to essays mainly. Not 
at all, but it is well to do some thinking along 
with our reading, and essays are rather more 
likely to set one thinking than nine-tenths 
of the ephemeral fiction of the moment. The 
two volumes of essays before us differ widely 
in form as in substance. Miss Blauvelt’s 
Solitude Letters are essays in all but name, 
and they make appeal to the leisurely rather 
than to the hurried reader. The intellectual 
quality bulks large in Miss Blauvelt’s book, 
and any page will furnish profitable reading. 
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‘The letters purport to be written by a teacher 
to her friend during her summer vacation, 
and the keynote of the volume is struck on 
the second page where the writer says: ‘‘If 
we are to be real friends, we must know each 
other; and the real you, the real I, is to be 
discerned not in that which we do, but in 
that which we think.” From one point to 
another the letters lead us on with gentle 
persuasiveness, touching upon many matters 
likely to interest two thoughtful, discriminat- 
ing women verging upon middle life and are 
always pleasantly suggestive. Mr. Marvin 
brings the reader into a very different at- 
mosphere. The movement is intentionally 
slow in Miss Blauvelt’s volume, while in the 
other work it is purposely rapid; for how, in- 
deed, should a free lance use his weapon other 
than forcefully? The sub-title, “Short Para- 
graphs and Detached Pages from an Author’s 
Note-book,’’ describes fairly well the nature 
of the book, and there is a wide range of sub- 
ject observable. Several of the shorter notes 
or paragraphs seem to us hardly worth pre- 
serving, but as a whole the book will be found 
well worth perusal. Reader and author will 
disagree more than once; but, however wide 
the disagreement, the reader will learn to 
respect his opponent’s position, and the writ- 
er’s sharp, stinging paragraphs cannot fail 
to stimulate and sustain the attention. Mr. 
Marvin is never wanting in the courage of 
his opinions, and they are by no means in- 
variably in line with the common plans of 
the period. 


THE RHODES ScHorARSHIPS. By George 
R. Parkin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net.—Mr. Parkin is organizing 
secretary of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust. 
It is obviously desirable that the widest pos- 
sible publicity should be given to matters of 
general interest connected with the Trust, 
and that information concerning it should be 
readily accessible. This book tells the whole 
story. In an interesting biographical sketch 
of some eighty pages, we have the stirring, 
romantic story of Cecil Rhodes, the practi- 
cal idealist, who devoted his life to working 
out his splendid hopes for humanity, to be 
reached, as Lord Grey said in his dedication 
of the monument in South Africa, by three 
successive steps,—the unity of South Africa, 
the unity of the British Empire, and the 
union of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. ‘These 
hopes found permanent expression in his 
will. The provisions of the will itself and 
the desires of Rhodes, the attitude of Oxford 
University and its colleges, methods of se- 
lection with discussion of age limits, collegiate 
standing, ete., are the subjects of succeeding 
chapters. Mr. F. J. Wylie, to whom was as- 
signed the administration of the Trust in 
Oxford itself, has contributed the chapters 
on ‘The University System’ and ‘‘The 
Social Side of Oxford Life.” The closing 
chapters touch on the wider influences set in 
motion and look forward to the future with 
practical suggestions. The book is interest- 
ing to those who read it with no personal 
connection with its subject, and its informa- 
tion and suggestions are especially important 
for those who in the future may have the 
chance to become beneficiaries under this 
remarkable will. 


LAME AND LovEty. Essays on Religion 
for Modern ,.Minds. By Frank Crane. 


Chicago: Forbes & Co.—A crisp, forceful 
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style, entire courage of opinion, an insight 
that quickly perceives the difference between 
the real and the superficial,—such details as 
these are among the characteristics of Mr. 
Crane’s brief essays on religion for modern 
minds. In his book we are constantly com- 
ing upon essays bearing such suggestive 
titles as “Redemption by Self-respect,” 
“The Escape from Self,” “The Centre of 
Things,” ‘‘Salvation by Responsibility,” to 
namé no others. Open the little volume at 
any page, and the eye will be caught by some 
stirring thought, some helpful sentence. For 
example, let us open the book at page 1891 
and we find the following: “One way to save 
a soul is to pack it in cotton and keep it ina 
glass globe. Another way is to render it 
antiseptic and send it forth into an untoward 
world. What modern souls want is not to 
be secure. They want to be great. Any 
theology can tell you what to do to be secure, 
if you care for that. But there is only one 
way to be great, to have strength that can 
be depended upon in a crisis, to have the 
kind of happiness that cannot be bowled over 
by calamity, to have the kind of faith that 
doubts strengthen and do not disturb, and to 
have the kind of purity that comes from 
wisdom and not from ignorance; and that 
way is to accept responsibilities, grapple them, 
and bear them nobly. ‘Then you are safe as 
a fearless warrior is safe. The other way you 
are safe as a man in a cyclone cellar is safe.” 


A Vauant Woman. By M. F. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net.—This 
book, written for mothers and teachers, has 
in it much good sense, much clear, indepen- 
dent thinking. It is not necessary that one 
should agree with the writer in every detail 
in order to find her book stimulating and 
worth while. It stands as a memorial to an 
honored and beloved teacher, passing on the 
torch of that teacher’s inspiration to those 
who never came under her direct influence. 
The writer takes up such subjects, as the study 
of English and literary appreciation, the right 
and wrong methods of acquiring familiarity 
with foreign languages, errors in the systems 
of instruction in science and history, and the 
present-day perversions in early educational 
methods. In this chapter she says a greatly 
needed word. 


Magazines. 


Readers of The Living Age have an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with every phase 
of the complicated Balkan situation as treated 
by experts. The opening article in The Living 
Age for January 11 is “The Drama of the 
Balkans and its Closing Scenes,” written by 
Sir Arthur J. Evans; and in the number for 
January 18 Marmaduke Pickthall has an 
article on “’The Outlook in the Far East,” in 
which he presents the case for “El Islam” 
in a fresh and interesting way. ‘The recent 
publication of Disraeli’s biography has called 
out a number of critical and discriminating 
reviews of the career of that eminent and 
picturesque statesman. One of the best of 
these, as was to have been expected, appeared 
in Blackwood’s and is reprinted January 18. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature are published in London by the 
Cambridge University Press and in New 
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York by G. P, Putnam’s Sons, for 40 cents 
net.—This series of handbooks is written by 
thoroughly competent men, well illustrated 
when the topics call for illustration, and 
beautifully printed and bound. Ancient 
Assyria, by C. H. W. Johns, and A History of 
Civilization in Palestine, by R. A. S. Macalis- 
ter, tell the results of recent exploration and 
research in those regions. The Ground Plan 
of the English Parish Church and The His- 
torical Growth of the English Parish Church, 
by A. H. Thompson, are valuable accounts 
of the architectural development of parish 
church building in England. Methodism, by 
H. B. Workman, is a most admirable state- 
ment, characterized by warm appreciation of 
the deep religious life of Methodism and a 
philosophic understanding of its historical 
relations. Dr. Workman is manifestly 
right when he takes Methodism to be, not a 
mere “‘nonconformist’’ sect, but a vast im- 
perial church; for it is the largest Protestant 
Church of the English-speaking race, and, 
with the possible exception of the Lutheran, 
the largest Protestant body in the world. 
The circumstances under which the move- 
ment arose in the eighteenth century, the 
work of its founder, John Wesley, and the 
subsequent growth of the great church are 
all told with scholarly discrimination and in 
a charming style. Each volume of’ this se- 
ries is furnished with a bibliography, which 
enables the reader to carry farther the studies 
so well outlined in these excellent manuals. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
“Tt is printed in excellent taste.” 
Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 

“T should say it is something that would be of distinct 

use.’ Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 

For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 

26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Household Religion 
By 
CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


What shall we do if the homes of the people 
have no religion in them? The most startling 
thing to-day in American life (and it seems also 
to be a world condition) is the decadence of 
household religion. It is evident everywhere 
that there is a fatal lack of efficient moral will. 
But at a time when we most need this vigorous 
will, we find its perennial source in earnest, 
reverent, stalwart household religion running 
low. 

The time has come to discover a wide and 
deep common basis upon which right-thinking 
and true-hearted men and women may agree 
and found more solidly than ever the essential 
and universal religion which the households of 
all the people must first have, before we can 
enjoy our superb material gifts, or, much less, 
a satisfying and just national life. There isa 
characteristic spirit, or temper, which belongs 
to the religion of the home which is immensely 
needed everywhere in American life, in business, 
in industry, and in politics, but it cannot be 
anywhere unless it comes first in the homes of 
the people; and the home cannot flourish with- 
out it. 
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Who owns the Apple-tree? 


The robin thinks the apple-tree 
Ts all for him, for him, 

As he tucks his head beneath his wing 
Upon a leafy limb. 


The maiden thinks the apple-tree 
»Is all for her, for her, 

As she decks with twigs of rosy bloom 
Her gown of gossamer. 


The farmer thinks the apple-tree 
Is his from top to root, 

As he nails the barrel-head above 
The red and yellow fruit. 


Wind, rain, and sunshine freely flow 
From dewy spring till fall,— 
Please pass the apples, Ralph,—and so 
The tree is for us all. 
—Ida Whipple Benham. 


Just Suppose. 


BY H. G. FERNALD. 


I am quite sure, unless you had seen him 
in a tantrum, you never could have believed 
that Harold Allen and the Tantrum Boy were 
one and the same child. 

Harold had a round little face, all dim- 
ples and smiles. His eyes were big and 
brown, and his hair like yellow corn silk. 
His mother tied the front of his hair over 
his left eye with a big blue bow, which gave 
Harold a perfectly bewitching appearance. 
- When he was clothed and in his right mind, 
he wore a blue duck Russian blouse suit, 
all waist and belt, from under which his 
round bare legs encased in socks and russet 
shoes showed in all their chubby beauty. 
Harold Allen was lovely, and a delight to 
all who knew him; but the Tantrum Boy! 
Oh, me! and oh, my! 

He was a terrible object, dark of brow, 
with pouting lips and wrathful eyes. He 
tore the blue bow from Harold’s hair, he 
soiled the dainty dress, and kicked the 
tusset shoes in a most shocking manner. 

One day Mrs. Allen dressed Harold in 
all his glory, gave him a kiss, and said, 
“There, now, what does he want to do?” 

“Go fishing in the lake!”’ 

“But, Harold, you have been to the lake 
all the morning, the sun is hot. Mother 
will take you for a drive. We will’— 

“No, no! I almost had a fish this morning. 
I want to go and get him! 

Mother shook her head, and her lips grew 
firm. Thereupon Harold went down before 
the enemy, and the Tantrum Boy raised 
the flag over the fallen hero. Mrs. Allen 
took the Tantrum Boy by the arm; firmly 
and relentlessly she dragged him to the closed 
door of the closet, she took the little finger— 
the very littlest one—of the right hand, and 
placed the rosy tip in the keyhole! This is 
what she said:— 

“Now, when Harold comes back and sees 
this dreadful boy standing here, he will drive 
him away. Don’t you stir from this spot 
until Harold comes back!’ With that she 
turned and left the room, turning the key 
in the hall door as she went. 

The Tantrum Boy was simply appalled. 
There he stood like a little silly with his 
finger in the keyhole. So’he stared and stared 
at the closed door of the closet, too surprised 
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to kick. Still Harold did not return, and 
gradually a sullen stubbornness took pos- 
session of the hero of the keyhole. He 
would stand there forever! Already his 
arm was stiff. Outside the summer day 
buzzed and droned sweetly. The elm-tree 
near the bedroom window swayed to and fro, 
just as if she were rocking the baby breezes 
to sleep, and Tantrum Boy listened. 

Then he felt some one tugging at his finger, 
tugging at the end that was in the keyhole. 
At first he was frightened; for, pull as he 
would, he could not get away. ‘Then, to 
his amazement, he felt himself following 
his finger, actually going through the key- 
hole. It was rather mortifying to think he 
was small enough for that. At last he was 
on the other side, but, to his horror, it was 
not the inside of the closet that he stood in, 
but a new and strange land, and, facing 
him was as ugly and ill-conditioned looking an 
object as even the Tantrum Boy had ever 
seen when looking in the mirror! 

“Well, now that you are here, what do 
you think of it?’’ asked the cross creature, 
in a snarly voice. 

“Where am I?’’ quivered Master Tan- 
trum. 

“Tn the land of Do-as-you-please.’’ 

“Vou are not very civil,’ Tantrum went 
on, in a much milder voice. 

“Well, what is that to you? You can’t 
have all the black looks to yourself in this 
free country. Here I choose to storm and 
kick. What have you to say to that? 
You’ve done it yourself.’”’ With that the 
creature made such an outcry that Master 
Tantrum started back in terror. 

“Come on,” said the mad thing, “I am 
your twin brother. It is outrageous the 
way they treat you out there,—never letting 
you finish what you want to do, always 
telling you what would happen if you did 
certain things. Now in this country the 


things you wanted to do are alive and wait- 


ing for you. 
do first.’ 

With that Tantrum Boy sat down by 
the roadside to think, and Fuss and Fume 
amused himself by screaming and crying. 
The noise finally aroused the inhabitants, 
and they came prancing to the spot,—a 
wild crew. Soon the landscape of the beau- 
tiful land of Do-as-you-please was marred 
by a mob, who filled the air with screams and 
shouts. ‘‘Why don’t you join in it?” called 
Fuss and Fume. “‘You used to like this 
sort of fun.” 

“T’m—I’m thinking, 
meekly. 

“Oh, well, suit yourself!”’ And again 
the mad lot went on with their noise. 

The more he thought, the more unhappy 
he became. He could do just as he pleased, 
but so could every one else. At last Fuss 
and Fume finished his idle temper and came 
to Tantrum. 

‘Have you thought?” he asked surlily. 
“Mercy knows you made outcry enough 
on the other side of the door when you 
couldn’t do things! Now that you can do 
them, you act queer enough. I must say 
you look very much like that Harold Boy, 
but we never could have got him through 
a keyhole!” 

A flush of shame covered Tantrum’s face, 
and a sigh fluttered from between his pout- 
ing lips. 

“Come, come!”’ snapped Fuss and Fume. 


Just think what you want to 


” 


answered Tantrum, 
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“JT didn’t hunt you up for this. You’ve 
got to want to do something wrong! You 
shall! you shall! you shall!” ; 

Why, there was the fishing he had wanted to 
do! The little fish he had almost caught 
might be waiting for him at that very minute! 
“‘T want to go to the lake!”’ shrieked Tantrum 
above the uproar. “I want to catch that 
little fish!” 

“‘Come on then!”’ shouted Fuss and Fume. 
“And do kick or do something. When you 
are in Do-as-you-please, you must Do-as- 
you-please do!” 

This almost_made Tantrum laugh, but 
all desire to scream and act foolishly had 
departed. Very solemnly he started to go 
fishing. 

A moment more and a blue lake lay be- 
fore the two boys,—a beautiful lake smooth 
and peaceful. But, as they looked, it was 
suddenly lashed into a wild sea, and Fuss 
and Fume remarked appreciatively: “‘The 
fish like to go in passions. It isn’t nice for 
us; but, then, they have as much right 
as we!”’ 

“But they are getting me all wet!” wailed 
Tantrum. ‘‘They are spoiling my clothes!” 

“Oh, well, you have spoiled Harold’s 
often enough. It’s great fun, you know, to 
do exactly what you want to do, and never 
consider any one else!” 

Down went Tantrum’s head. How often 
he had screamed in the old days, “‘I don’t 
care!’’ and that was what all the fish were 
screaming now, down there under the white- 
capped waves! While he looked in alarm, 
out from the water Game a large fish head, 
and in the most terrible voice Tantrum had 
ever heard came these words, ‘‘Here I am: 
catch me!” 

“T’ve—lI’ve changed my mind!’ stam- 
mered poor, meek Tantrum. 

“Well, I’ve changed mine, also. This 
morning I wanted you to catch me. Now 
I want to catch you!”’ Tantrum grew cold 
with fright. It was one thing to want to do 
wrong, quite another for wrong to do you. 
But in the land of Do-as-you-please equal 
rights exist, and one must expect that when 
he starts on his wild career. 

“Catch me!’’ wailed the poor boy. 
please, please don’t.’’ 

“TI want to! I shall!’ flapped the fish. 
“And so shall we!” piped in a wild chorus; 
and there from every direction came the 
things Tantrum had wanted to do in that 
black, misguided past. 

There was all the jam he wanted to eat, 
—a sickly thin creature, with every seed 
a little eye that pricked Tantrum like a 
pain as it ran forward. 

There were the scissors that he wanted 
to cut his curls off with. Dear me! how 
they snapped as they hurled toward him, 
making for his curls! There was the ink 
bottle he had wanted to paint with, dark- 
ening the air as it came hurrying from a 
high shelf eager to paint him! Tantrum 
could stand no more! The sight of all those 
Wrong Things alive and ready for him 
threw him in fear. He remembered the 
keyhole. He knew that that was his one 
chance of escape from the land of Do-as-you- 
please. 

It was a neck-to-neck race over the ups 
and downs of that free country; but off 
in the distance was the door, and, shining 
through it like a star, the keyhole, Tan- 
trum’s only hope! 


“Oh! 
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Fast and faster he went, Fuss and Fume 
on his heels, and the Things clattering after. 
At the doorway poor Tantrum halted, and 
a voice calm and clear sounded,— 

“Who stands without?” 

-“Tantrum. Open, open to me!” 
“Tantrum, eh? Well, you are just where 
you belong.” 

“Who are you?” faltered Tantrum. ©’ 

“Harold Allen.” ‘There was a new note 
in the little voice, a note of triumph. Tan- 
trum understood and grew smaller and 
smaller as he realized that he was con- 
quered at last. 

_ “Tet me in!” he pleaded. “I will be 
good. I cannot live in this country. Let 
me in!” 

“Crawl through!” 

So painfully, slowly, Tantrum crawled 
through the keyhole, and, once on the other 
side, he heard the birds singing, and saw 
the elm swaying in the gentlest way; and 
there upon the floor of the bedroom he 
crouched while his littlest finger ached, but 
the kind mother was beside him, and she 
said,— 

“Who is this, Harold or Tantrum Boy?” 
A brave, sweet voice answered,— 

“Tt’s Harold, mother. He’s come to stay 
for always. Please never, never put his 
finger in the keyhole. He might get pulled 
through.” 
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Little Bear’s Toad. 


One morning, wher, Little Bear was play- 
ing in the forest nearuis home, he heard a 
Toad calling for help. 

“Where are you?” asked Little Bear. 
“Where are you, Mr Toad?” 

“T have fallen into a deep hole, and I can’t 
get out. Is that you, Little Bear?” 

“Yes, and I will get you out, Mr. Toad.” 

“Please do, Little Bear, and be quick, 
because I can’t live much longer in this dry, 
sandy place. ‘There isn’t a particle of moist- 
ure here. If you will help me out of this 
trouble, I’ll be your pet Toad, and work for 
your father.” 

Little Bear was too polite to say that he did 
not care to have a pet Toad, nor did he laugh 
at the idea of a wee Toad’s working for big 
Father Bear. Gently he lifted Mr. Toad 
from the hole and placed him on the ground. 

“Why, Mr. Toad, you are ill! What is the 
matter?” inquired Little Bear, when he saw 
that the Toad was thin and weak. 

“Water! water!’’ begged the 
“Please bring me water!’ 

Without stopping to talk, Little Bear ran 
to get his tin pail, which he filled at the river, 
and carried to the sufferer. “Here, Mr. 
Toad,” said he, “take a good big drink.” 

“Toads never drink with their mouths,” 
answered the Toad. “Please, Little Bear, 
pour the water over me. I take water in 
through my skin.” 

Greatly wondering, Little Bear did as he 
was told, and soon Mr. Toad was sprawling 
in a puddle of water, and drinking it in 
through his skin, and soon he was a plump 
and happy Toad once more. After that, out 
went Mr. Toad’s tongue, and gone was the 
fly that Little Bear had seen only a moment 
before. Again a fly disappeared down Mr. 
Toad’s throat, and then another and another. 

“How do you do it, Mr. Toad?” asked 
Little Bear. “I never saw such quick work 
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in my life! You sit still as a mouse, dart out 
your tongue, and you have caught the fly! 
It seems wonderful to me. I couldn’t do 
ite? 

“That’s nothing,” said Mr. Toad, who felt 
much refreshed after his bath. ‘‘Look at my 
tongue, Little Bear. You see, it is placed in 
the front of my mouth instead of at the back, 
and it is sticky, so that flies can’t get away. 
But Iam hungry. I must have a dozen cater- 
pillars and forty or fifty grasshoppers and 
molasses, or I shall not be strong enough to 
travel all the way to the Three Bears’ house.” 

Little Bear soon ran away to play in the 
forest, and forgot Mr. Toad until middle-sized 
Mother Bear called him to dinner. When he 
reached home, there was Mr. Toad under the 
doorstep, dressed in a bright new skin. He 
was winking and blinking happily. 

“T have just changed my clothes,’’ ex- 
plained Mr. Toad. ‘‘I am sorry you weren’t 
here to see me do it.” 

. Where did you put the old ones?”’ asked 
Little Bear. 

“T swallowed them,’ was the answer. 
“My coat split down the middle of the back, 
I pulled out my legs, drew the skin over my 
face, and sucked it into my mouth. Our 
folks always get new suits at least four times 
a year. Please tell your father that your 
Toad has gone into the garden to hunt. You 
must remember, Little Bear, that I am your 
Toad.” 

Big Father Bear was much pleased when 
he heard about Mr, Toad. ‘‘Good news, 
good news!” said he. 

Sure enough, from that day Mr. Toad lived 
in the Three Bears’ flourishing garden, where 
he works from late afternoon until early 
morning. Hedestroys Father Bear’s enemies, 
—grasshoppers, flies; beetles, crickets, cater- 
pillars, and the tussock-moth.—Frances Mar- 
garet Fox, in Youth's Companion. 


The Hickory Tree. 


Once upon a time there was a thrifty gray 
squirrel. All the bright autumn days he 
went whisk, whisk, through the woods, gather- 
ing nuts for his winter’s food and hiding 
them away in his pantries. 

We have but one pantry at our house in 
which to store good things for winter, but 
the gray squirrel had more pantries than he 
could count; and, whenever he needed a 
new one, he made it for himself. His pantries 
were holes in the ground, and, as soon as he 
had filled them with nuts, he covered them 
up so well that nobody else could find them. 

There were acorns in some of them and 
chestnuts in others, and one day he brought 
a fine large hickory nut from a far-off tree 
and hid it right on the top of the hil] where 
he lived. It was the last nut that he stored 
away, for that very night the North Wind 
came with a whirl of snowflakes, and the next 
morning the gray squirrel stayed in his hollow 
tree house with his bushy tail wrapped 
around him for a blanket. 

“This is the time for a nice long nap,” 
he said to himself; and he slept there almost 
all winter, except when he got hungry and 
went to his pantries for something to eat. 

He nibbled acorns, and feasted on chest- 
nuts; but for some reason (I think it was 
because he had put up more nuts than he 
could eat) he left the hickory nut just where 
he had hidden it on the top of the hill. 
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It lay there as still, as still could be till 
spring came and the gentle rain pattered 
down with a tap, tap, tap; tap, tap, tap; 
it was a very pleasant sound. ‘The grasses 
heard it and thrust their little green heads 
out of the ground; the flowers heard it and 
hurried out of their brown earth beds; and 
something in the heart of the hickory nut 
heard it and began to stir and grow and push 
its way out and up through the darkness 
into the light. 

“What is it? What is it?’ whispered 
the grasses when they saw it. 

“What is it?’’ asked the flowers. 

“Tt is a tree,’’ answered the South Wind 
that was playing on the hilltop. ‘I know 
too many trees to be mistaken in one of them. 
It is a tree—a little green hickory-tree.”’ 

And so it was, the tiniest tree that you 
can imagine. Why, it was no taller than 
a little flower! 

“Tt will grow,” said the South Wind, 
blowing softly upon it. 

“Oh, yes, it will grow,’’ said the bright 
Sun. 

“Grow, little tree, grow,” sang the April 
showers; and the little tree grew taller and 
straighter and stronger every day. 

Day after day and year after year it 
grew till there was no taller tree on the hill, 
and no other nut tree bore finer nuts. 

The first year that there were nuts on the 
hickory-tree wonderful things happened on 
the hilltop. Early one morning men came 
with sharp axes to cut down some of the trees 
and bushes and make a great clearing in the 
wood. They were busy for days, and no 
sooner had they gone than carpenters came 
with lumber and tools. Zish, zish, and rap- 
a-tap! The wood was filled with the noise 
of their work from morning till night. There 
is no need for me to tell you what they were 
doing. You can guess without a word from 
me that they were building a house. It 
was a pretty house, with good stout walls 
to keep out the rain and the sleet and the 
snow, and wide beautiful windows to let in 
the sunshine and air. ‘When it was finished, 
the carpenters fenced in a yard around it; 
and what do you think? In one corner 
of the yard stood a tall, straight hickory- 
tree, the very hickory-tree about which I 
have been telling you. 

When the family to whom the house be- 
longed moved there, the hickory-tree was 
the first thing they noticed at their new 
home. A little boy named Rob spied it 
as they were riding up th hill. 

“Oh, what a nice, big hickory-tree!” he 
said; and, as soon as they had gotten out of 
the carriage, he and his sister Mary ran to 
see if they could find some nuts. 

‘‘Who planted this nice, big hickory-tree?”’ 
said Sister Mary. 

Now if somebody should ask you that, 
I wonder what you would say.—Maud 
Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


An overheard conversation between two 
small boys, brothers, aged five and three 
and a half. The older: “‘See how tall I 
am, Chauncey! See how much higher my 
head goes up than yours!” “Yes, Mal- 
colm,’” said little three-year-old. “Yes, 
your head is higher than mine,” then, with a 
radiant look of equality, “‘but my feet go 
down as far as yours, Malcolm.”—Christian 
Advocate. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D, 


Already eighty or more persons have in- 
formed us of their purpose to be members of 
the European excursions organized by the 
Department of Foreign Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association in connec- 
tion with the Sixth International Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious Lib- 
erals in Paris, July 16-22. 

It is to be regretted that a purveyor of 
foreign excursions has sought to avail him- 
self of this enterprise by announcing a series 
of inferior trips which, entirely without 
right, he announces as being also ‘‘in connec- 
tion’? with the Paris Congress. As these 
circulars are a close copy of our own, and are 
sent to our liberal ministers and people, and 
bewilder them, they should be informed that 
the only official excursion is that organized 
by this Department; that the latter has 
been arranged on a first-class basis as re- 
gards transportation, hotels, carriage drives. 
guides, receptions en route, membership in 
the Congress, invitations to its banquet and 
excursions, etc. It seems necessary to say 
this to inform intending Unitarian and 
other pilgrims, 

A sensation has been created in church 
circles in England by the omission of the 
reading of the Athanasian Creed hereafter 
from the services of Hereford Cathedral, by 
order of the Bishop, Dean, and Canons. 
This, with the recent extension of theological 
degrees to non-Church of England candi- 
dates by the University of Cambridge may 
be reckoned as significant and happy signs 
of religious progress. 

Dr. Walter Walsh, whose expulsion, by 
judicial decision, with nine-tenths of his 
congregation, from the Gilfillan Memorial 
Church in Dundee we recently chronicled, 
has accepted a call to the Theistic Church in 
London, to succeed the late Dr. Voysey. 
This adds a personality of intellectual gifts 
and aggressive force to the liberal pulpit of 
the metropolis. 

The Christian Life of London, one of the 
newest and best-edited of Unitarian journals, 
informs us: 

“Tn Hatton Garden, London, on Saturday 
afternoon the Marquis Guglielmo Imperah 
the Italian ambassador, unveiled a memo- 
rial tablet which has been affixed to the walls 
of the house in which Mazzini, the great 
Italian patriot, lived and taught during his 
exile in London. The tablet, which con- 
tains a bust, was modelled by Signor A. 
Fabbrucci, and bears the inscription, ‘In 
this house Giuseppe Mazzini, the apostle of 
modern democracy, inspired young Italy 
with the ideal of the unity, independence, 
and regeneration of his country.’ Among 
those present were nttmerous compatriots of 
Mazzini, many of them marching to the 
scene with flags and banners. There were 
also present a number of girls, dressed in 
white, from the Italian school. The Italian 
ambassador, speaking in Italian, paid a 
high tribute to the work and patriotism of 
Mazzini, and read an appreciative telegram 
he had received from the Mayor of Genoa, 
the city of the patriot’s birth,” 

In 1905, 17,000 persons withdrew formally 
from Prussian State Church; in 1910, 205,000. 
It is evident a break in that institution is 
impending. 
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Rev. J. Emile Roberty of the Church of 
the Oratoire in Paris publishes in pamphlet 
form several articles on Liberal Protestant- 
ism which appeared in various periodicals. 
They give in concise form the history of the 
liberal movement in the church of the Hu- 
guenots, especially during the past twenty 
years, and show the successive steps that led 
up to the recent amalgamation of the left and 
middle parties in that church. He defines 
liberalism as “the distinction between religion 
and theology accepted in all its consequences.” 

An interesting event in British Unitarian 
circles was the unveiling in Richmond Free 
Church of a memorial tablet and three illu- 
mined windows to its former pastor and 
founder, Rev. Silas Farrington. Mr. Far- 
rington was an American by birth, but had 
rendered good service for many years to his 
adopted country. A man of singular lov- 
ableness of character, independent and radi- 
cal in his opinions, a thoughtful and culti- 
vated preacher, he will best be remembered 
by readers of the Register as its English 
correspondent for many years. His letters 
to it were a feature of much interest. An 
ardent lover of nature and a charming com- 
panion, with whom the writer climbed moun- 
tain passes and valleys in Switzerland in 
days gone by, the appreciative tributes of 
Rev. Mr. Tarrant and others at the unveiling 
were a fit recognition of fifty years of minis- 
terial duty and kindly human service. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


Among the distinguished visitors to the 
Liberal Congress, to be held in Rochester, 
N.Y., January 28, 29, and 30, will be Rabin- 
dranath Tagore of Calcutta, India, son of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, one of the 
great leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj, or Asso- 
ciation of Hindu Theists, the ideals and en- 
deavors of which he will worthily represent. 
He is in this country on a visit to his son, a 
student in the University of Illinois. 

Rabindranath Tagore is a poet who has 
been receiving much attention from men of 
letters in England. In an appreciative no- 
tice in the columns of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe gives the following 
estimate of his position in modern Bengal:— 

“The position of Rabindranath Tagore in 
modern Bengal is without a parallel. He is 
a man in the prime of middle life, and for a 
quarter of a century his influence and re- 
nown have been growing. It is impossible, 
of course, for one unacquainted with the 
Bengali tongue (in which alone the poet 
writes, despite the tradition of his family in 
English scholarship and his own familiarity 
with our language and literature), to speak 
of his work save by hearsay. One can only 
record the judgment of his countrymen. 
That, however, is altogether unequivocal. 
His name is a household word in the Bengali- 
speaking world. His songs are heard every- 
where from the North-west to Burmah. His 
poems and dramas, stories and essays, 
printed in the Indian magazines or circulated 
in cheap editions, count their readers by 
tens of thousands. He is the acknowledged 
master of Bengali literature, honored as 


artist, thinker, and teacher, as a builder of. 


harmonies, a maker of new forms, as the 
writer who more than any other has revealed 
the capacities of the Bengali language for 
imaginative and philosophical expression. 
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“This personal achievement would of it- 
self be sufficiently remarkable; but it so 
happens that Mr. Rabindranath continues 
and fulfils a great family tradition by virtue 
of which the Tagores constitute the flower of 
the intellectual aristocracy of Bengal.” 

Concerning a recent rendering into Eng- 
lish prose of a number of Mr. Tagore’s poems 
and allegories of life, a reviewer in the London 
Nation, in a lengthy notice, declares: 

Only the classics of mystical literature 
provide a standard by which this handful of 
‘Song Offerings’ can be appraised or under- 
stood. These hundred-and-three lyrics, here 
translated by the author into rhythmical 
prose of singular beauty, pre-suppose as their 
origin that same personal and first-hand ex- 
perience of the spiritual order—so changeless 
and so various, so ineffable and so homely— 
which is reported to us by the great mystics 
of every period.” 


Sir George Darwin. 
BY LOUISA A NASH. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of 
our old English home is that of friendly 
intercourse with our neighbors, the Dar- 
win family of Down Kent. 

Charles Darwin had been invalidish for 
several years, and his wife always took the 
greatest care of his health. I remember 
once sitting next him at one of their friendly 
dinners,—not at the end, but at the middle 
of the table, while qj. the “bottom of the 
board’’ George Darwin did the honors. 
Mr. Darwin said to me in the most natural, 
homey way, “Excuse my shuffling so much 
under the table, but I’ve lost my hot water 
bottle!”’ 

It was a large family party, for with the 
exception of the eldest son, a banker in 
Southampton, all the sons were present. 
Each seemed to have his own scientific 
hobby, and many topics were discussed. 
There were many disagreements on the 
raison d’etre of principles laid down, but the 
discussion never went harder than this: 
“Don’t you think that you might look at 
it in this light?” on which the speaker en- 
larged. This would be answered with the 
same query, ‘‘Don’t you think it might be 
so and so?’”’ ‘They were all young men then, 
each branching out in his own particular 
line, and believing that to be the best of all. 

Our own children were all tinies, and in 
looking back I feel quite proud now to think 
that the great Charles Darwin thought it 
worth while to inquire into my experience 
with regard to the early development of 
the infants. He wanted to know how old 
they were when they shed the first tear? 
My statistics did not agree with his in his 
book on ‘‘ The Development of the Emotions,’ 
I told him that my babies shed their first 
tear at a much earlier age than did his chil- 
dren, adding “I think it a good sign.” At 
this he gave one of his hearty laughs, which 
seemed to put you at your ease with him 
forever. 

I had noticed some very early birds that 
spring. He asked me about them. I was 
always too short-sighted to individualize 
among our songsters, so, perfectly unabashed, 


I replied, “Oh, it was just a little dicky- 
bird, that’s all!” to his evident amusement. 
Prof. Galton, a great friend and, I think, 
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a relative, must have found that family a 
great proof of the power of heredity. Charles 
Darwin’s father and grandfather were both 
remarkable men, and on the mother’s side 
all the world knows that Mrs. Darwin’s 
father, Josiah Wedgwood, was a great in- 
ventor and potter. 

Sir George Darwin, who has just passed 
away, was a celebrated scientist and held 
high honors that tell how England appre- 
ciated him. He was professor of astronomy 
at Cambridge; was Fellow of the Royal 
Society, of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
It was he who was sent by the government 
to open the Zambesi Bridge on the Cape 
to Cairo Railroad. He was chosen to bring 
the greetings of thé Royal Society of England 
to the American Academy of Sciences at 
Philadelphia. 

It was on this visit that my husband had 
the pleasure of meeting him again with his 
wife, a Philadelphia lady, who told me that 
to find his old friend the very same as in the 
years gone by was the greatest of pleasures 
to him, He seemed to take up the thread 
that was dropped on our leaving England. 
About that time George was collecting data 
all over the country concerning the children 
of parents who were first cousins. The 
fact that that was the case in the Darwin 
family had started him on the quest. 

Beside the book published on that subject 
he brought out several scientific works. His 
brothers, Major Leonard of the Engineers, 
Horace, the mechanic of scientific instruments, 
and Francis, who shared his father’s work at 
home, are all well-known writers. Natu- 
rally it was Francis of whom we saw the most. 
His observations and experiments we found 
always full of interest while our home was 
in the same little Kentish village. 


The Ascent of Man. 


BY W. STOWELL MILLS. 


The light recently let in upon the study 


‘of anthropology by the finding of the “‘ Pilt- 


down Skull” in Sussex, England, has revived 
the memory of forty years ago. It recalls 
the stir in pulpit and press made by the 
writings of Darwin on the origin of man. As 
the agitation followed so soon after the an- 
nouncement of his opinions, but few had 
actually read the words of Darwin, to know 
what his conclusions were, and even now 
comparatively few know them. Most clergy- 
men voiced their violently opposing opinions 
of what some one had said that Darwin 
thought, and not of what they knew he had 
said: hence the expression, ‘‘ Darwin~ says 
we are descended from apes,” as they con- 
ceived its meaning, was the object of bitter 
vituperation. 

_ Those who made it a duty to read Darwin, 
and to know what he thought, felt that the 
clergy were indulging in very misleading talk; 
that they were venting their sarcasm and ill- 
digested criticism on the convictions which a 
disinterested student of Nature had reached 
after a study of half a lifetime. The truth 
is, and was, that Darwin was not responsible 
for the notion that man is descended from 
monkeys or apes as we know those creatures. 
Pulpit orators were fond of clinching their 
ridicule by inviting us to the jungle to see the 
creatures like those that Darwin believed 
were our forbears. j 
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To those who were not in fear of his 
opinions, notably Herbert Spencer and our 
own John Fiske, Darwin spoke clearly. Prof. 
Fiske wrote lucidly on the subject, and John 
Burroughs in the chapter, ‘‘The Long 
Road,”’ of his last book, ‘‘’Time and Change,” 
has told a vivid story of man’s path upward. 

Darwin believed there is evidence that man 
has descended from a lower form of animal 
that was also the progenitor of the ape and 
monkey tribes, and that, as Prof. Fiske 
has emphasized, the apes have at some stage 
or stages been arrested in development, 
while other lines of descent have risen to 
what we know as man. ‘The theory was that 
man and the apes had a common progenitor, 
in a remote being, not the monkey, as we 
know it, nor man as he is, but one from which 
the law of differentiation has developed man 
in one or more lines and apes in other lines. 
So, by the same theory, horses and zebras, 
sheep and goats, all the bovine species, 
birds and reptiles and the allied species 
of other groups, had a common origin, and 
not that one descended from the other. 
The serum test (the unvarying chemical 
reaction that follows the mingling of. the 
serum of two allied species) is a marvellous 
confirmation of this theory. 

Why should we accept the Darwinian con- 
clusions so reluctantly? - All this is purely 
physical. Darwin made no attempt to ex- 
plain, nor did he claim a discovery of, the 
mental and spiritual endowment of man. 
He traced the origin of the primitive in- 
stincts and the bodily functions in man, in 
common with those of the lower orders of 
life; but the higher powers of reason and 
the spiritual aspirations were entirely with- 
out the field of his purpose and observation. 

No wonder that the religious world was 
shocked by the assertion, unexplained, that 
man is a descendant of the ape. In relief 
of the disturbed soul, Prof. Fiske’s book, 
“The Destiny of Man,” has proved a boon. 
It should not be difficult of belief that the 
“Sussex Skull” is a stupendous step toward 
the proof that Darwin was right in his con- 
viction that man is more closely related to 
the ape than to any other known animal; 
moreoever, that in man, above all others, the 
light of heaven has been reflected; so that 
Shakespeare could well say: ‘“‘What a piece 
of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty!” 

Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


Hindu Fakirs. 


Dr. S. V. Ketar, writing about Indian 
Emigration in the Modern Review of Cal- 
cutta, touches upon an American supersti- 
tion of which dishonest Hindus in the United 
States take advantage. He says:— 


There are some Indian students who do 
not have either strength or desire to work, 
and who wish to make their living by easy 
but questionable ways, such as fortune-telling. 
One of the assets which an Indian possesses 
in this occupation is that the foreigners who 
do not have any knowledge of the Indians 
believe that the Indians are a mystic race, 
and that every Indian possesses some occult 
powers. This belief is not uncommon in 
America. It is fostered by some cheap 
novels which deal with the supernatural 
and bring a Hindu to accomplish wonderful 
but devilish feats. This belief in the secret 
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powers of the Hindu becomes an induce- 
ment to a penniless but lazy student to 
become a fortune-teller. I have noticed in 
an Indian journal one denunciation of the 
migration of the Indian laborers from an 
Indian student of this class. Many of the 
statements which are made regarding color 
prejudice in America against Indians are 
highly exaggerated by Indians out of this 
and various other motives. 

Indian migration has an important effect 
on the attitude of the world towards us. 
Some gross tmis-statements defaming the 
character of our “heathen”? country made 
by the American missionaries are being 
discounted in America. An American mis- 
sionary cannot now find it quite so easy to 
tell lies about us as he used to. Secondly 
some people who had the idea that we were 
some great mystic race, that our country 
was filled with yogis and fakirs who could 
hypnotize, and carry messages by mental 
telepathy, are now changing their idea 
about us. ‘To have the idea of the latter 
kind about our race is of course flattering 
to us, but that happy misconception cannot 
remain when the world knows us better. 
We should remember, however, that to be 
an object of curiosity is not a matter of 
great pride for any people. Let the world 
know what we are, whether good or bad. 
We have, first of all, to exact the rights and 
privileges of ordinary men. In the struggle 
therefor we must come in contact with other 
people, and under these circumstances a 
flattering superstition regarding ourselves 
cannot remain, however we may like to keep 
it wp. We must try to be objects of genuine 
fellow-feeling (not pity), of respect and of 
admiration, and not of mere curiosity. 


Religion in San Antonio, Texas, 


A familiar story is enlivened by touches 
of opera-bouffe humor as retold in its recent 
San Antonio version. There is a Ministerial 
Union here composed of the pastors of all 
the Protestant churches in the city—save 
one. The exception was recently defined 
in explicit terms. Shortly after his arrival, 
the minister of the Unitarian church read 
in the local press the notice of a meeting 
of the Ministerial Union, to which “all min- 
isters in the city” were urgently invited. 
He went, received courteous, if not eager, 
welcome, and was told by one who seemed 
to be a leader that by virtue of his holding 
a city pastorate he was a member of the 
Union and bidden welcome there. But 
the published notice of the following meeting 
suffered subtle modification. ‘‘All Christian 
ministers’? were invited. Still the Unitarian 
minister felt himself counted in and went 
again, ‘The notice of a third meeting gave 
signs of progressive pangs of discrimination. 
“All evangelical ministers’? were invited 
this time, and the Unitarian minister paused. 
He was not evangelical; he did not want to 
go in company where he was not welcome 
or where he did not belong, but he had. been 
assured that he did belong in the Ministerial 
Union by virtue of his pastorate, and he was 
of fraternal temperament. 

To solve the problem he wrote a frank 
and friendly personal letter to the modera- 
tor of the Union who had been personally 
cordial at the meetings attended, explaining 
his dilemma, giving assurance of his reluc- 
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tance to intrude where he did not belong, 
but of his eagerness to co-operate with his 
brother ministers if they had welcome for 
him, and asked that he be set right in the 
matter. 

For a month he waited for a reply to this 
note, but none came. When the next meet- 
ing was announced, however, no phrase of 
limitation whatsoever appeared in the pub- 
lished invitation, and, reassured, the Uni- 
tarian minister went to the meeting. What 
was his surprise, after an hour’s discussion 
of other things, to hear the secretary reading 
his personal letter to the moderator as though 
it were a formal communication to the Union! 
After the reading he was invited to say a 
word in his own behalf, and then he with- 
drew to have his case dealt with by the 
assembled brethren. 

The result of their action was graciously 
communicated to him in a letter addressed 
to ‘‘Mr.’’ George Badger. It had appeared 
on inquiry that the by-laws of the Union 
as they stood presented a basis of member- 
ship broad enough ‘to include the Unitarian 
minister, thereupon the brethren amended 
their by-laws to make them narrow enough 
to exclude him. The amendment consisted 
in the insertion of the word “‘evangelical’’ 
as a qualifying phrase. As evangelical, 
while by its dictionary definition it would 
include Dowie and Pastor Russell and 
Holy Ghost Sanford, it would exclude Edward 
Everett Hale, James Martineau, Robert 
Collyer, and the author of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee’; and, as the minister in question 
counted it his priceless privilege to share 
the faith of this latter group, he is excluded 
also. So that hereafter the Ministerial 
Union of San Antonio includes by its by-laws 
all the Protestant ministers of that city— 
save one; which helps that one, of course, 
to win new friends.—The Unitarian Advance. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The union of the two clubs of Unitarian 
men in Boston (the Unitarian Club and 
the Channing Club) is an accomplished fact. 
The final steps were taken at the meeting 
of the Unitarian Club at its regular monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Vendome on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, Jan. 8, 1913. An in- 
formal vote having been taken at the last 
previous meeting, approving the plan, the 
Channing Club had voted to disband. All 
members of the Channing Club not already 
members of the Unitarian Club, 58 in num- 
ber, were elected to membership in the latter. 
The necessary changes in the by-laws (notice 
having been given a month previously) were 
adopted. 

The limit of membership is raised from 
250 to 325 laymen. In addition to this 
membership, Unitarian ministers may be 
elected to associate membership. 

The Unitarian Club elected officers for 
the ensuing year. In each case there was 
a special significance in the choice of the 
man for the office. Hon. John D. Long was 
elected president after many years of con- 
spicious service to the club and a term as 
vice-president. Dr. Francis H. Brown, who 
has just completed thirty years as treasurer 
(the entire time since the organization of 
the club), was elected first vice-president. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, retiring from the 
presidency, was elected second vice-presi- 
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dent. To fill the place of treasurer, the 
choice was of Francis P. Sears, Esq., a well- 
known lawyer. Mr. Charles W. Birtwell 
was continued in the secretaryship, in which 
office he has made a conspicuous success. 
The other members of the executive com- 
mittee are Messrs. William S. Kyle, George 
H. Ellis, and J. Gilbert Pierce, the last hav- 
ing been the president of the Channing Club 
till its dissolution. 

The Club passed the following vote unani- 
mously :— 


Resolved, That the Unitarian Club place upon record 
its grateful appreciation of the devoted service of its re- 
tiring president, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. His leadership has 
been marked by a rare charm of address and by the deep- 
rooted wisdom of a wide experience, making its gatherings 
a delight and an inspiration, and giving to the club a dig- 
nity and strength that have helped widen its influence for 
religious freedom and the social and civic betterment it 
was organized to foster and to extend. 

The members of the club unite heartily in the hope that 
Dr. Eliot may be blessed with such abiding satisfactions 
as will add life to his years and years to his life,—a life al- 
ready notably full of far-reaching helpfulness to his fellow- 
men. 


The subject of the evening was ‘‘The 
Education of Boys and Girls from Fourteen 
to Eighteen Years of Age.” ‘The speakers 
were Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of the State 
University of Iowa, at the present time 
field secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Dr. Franklin B. 
Dyer, superintendent of schools in Boston. 

Prof. Starbuck, who has made the psychol- 
ogy of religion his principal life study, made 
an illuminating analysis of the personality of 
youth of this critical period. It is, indeed, 
a time when several personalities are in con- 
test, and the whole personality does not 
understand itself or the elements of itself. 
The average boy passing through this period 
may be analyzed into three principal per- 
sonalities: Jimmy, James, and Jim. Jimmy 
is the boy that was, and still survives, happy, 
rollicking, normal. He is the small boy 
grown larger and with the small boy’s habits. 
These habits, surviving, are spontaneous 
and easy-going. James, however, is a per- 
sonality that is much more formal. He is 
beginning to realize new powers that are 
growing up at this time. He scarcely ap- 
proves of Jimmy. In his proprieties he is 
painful in his exactness; for these new ways 
of behavior are awkward to him. He 
scarcely knows how to handle himself. So 
this behavior has to be very deliberate. 
Jim is a personality that is beginning to be 
the man that shall be. He is husky and 
vigorous, strong and dependable, taking 
life with reasonable seriousness. 

Distributed among these personalities 
are qualities that are contradictory,—love 
of solitude and love of fellows, conceit and 
self-distrust, and many others. How is 
the total of such a being to be explained or 
understood? Here is a personality that 
has been, which was the whole, which is 
disintegrating. A new personality is being 
integrated. 

Outwardly there are signs of this: the 
handwriting changes, the boyish hand shows 
on a page mingled with a new awkward 
hand, flopping at all angles. The voice 
changes, but wobbles between the boyish 
treble and the mannish baritone. ‘The self- 
centred life of the boy loses somewhat its 
hold, and a new life is ready to take posses- 
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sion of the being, a life which is capable of 
devotion, chivalry, and idealism. 

Here is the opportunity for poetry, art, 
literature and religion to gain a lasting hold 
in the life. 

Wisely guided and educated through 
these years, the life gets to established ways 
and to a self-understanding and self-mastery. 
Most criminality appears during these years 
because of arrested development. But the 
great allegiance te social welfare and the 
wide interests of religion are mostly estab- 
lished during this period. The awakening 
of the sefise of.a relationship to a larger life 
may come through chemistry, astronomy, 
biology, or other study in school, and be 
the avenue for a definite religious conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. Dyer spoke of the studies that are 
most easily taken up during childhood from 
the beginning of school age to fourteen years. 
Then, with this as a background, spoke of 
the development that normally takes place 
from fourteen to eighteen years. ‘These are 
the high-school years, and they give a great 
opportunity to the teacher, greater, indeed 
than the college years if we measure by per- 
sonal influence in shaping character. But 
what becomes of the large fraction of the 
juvenile population that does not go to 
school after fourteen years? Boston spends 
more than a hundred dollars annually for 
every boy and girl in high school. Many 
of the best teachers in the school system 
give their lives to boys and girls of this age. 
What supervision is there over the boys and 
girls not in school?. What is done by the 
municipality for their characters? 

It is not fair to the community or to these 
children that the school system does nothing 
for them, though they have left the schools 
and gone to work. Employers should 
surrender them part time, and these children 
should be required to spend part time in 
study and discipline which will shape charac- 
ter, 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who presided, dis- 
cussed the addresses and drew lessons from 
countries which he has recently visited: 
China, which has an educational system 
which fails to develop physical strength and 
mental self-reliance, and which in this re- 
publican experiment, is sadly lacking in men 
of endurance; and Japan which has developed 
a marvellous educational system, spending 
on education a much larger fraction of the 
public money than we do in the United States, 
and which has attained a standard of edu- 
cation which surpasses us, 


Save the Egrets. 


Four agents working in the malarial-in- 
fested swamps of the South have discovered 
fifteen new colonies of egrets, making a total 
of thirty now known to exist in this country. 
Some of these were found too late in the 
season to make it worth while to employ 
guards to protect them. Nineteen colonies, 
however, were successfully protected during 
the breeding season, and the final count 
shows that these contained 2,946 egrets and 
1,944 snowy egrets. A wide campaign of 
education has been conducted by means of 
literature and correspondence. Several ar- 
rests and convictions for the sale of aigrettes 
have been secured in the States where the 
Audubon law prohibiting the sale of plumage 
has been enacted. 
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This month, bills will be introduced to 
prohibit the sale of aigrettes and other 
plumage in a number of States and Canadian 
provinces. By February, plans should be 
perfected for our field and warden forces. 
Ten thousand dollars should immediately 
be made available if these magnificent birds 
are to be saved to the American people. 

Any one who desires to assist in saving 
these beautiful birds from extermination 
may send subscriptions to Miss Jessie E. 
Kimball, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
234 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


The National Alliance. 


At the meeting of the Executive Board of 
the National Alliance on Friday, January 10, 
the report of the treasurer showed that the 
appeals are being responded to well, yet 
there is still a considerable sum needed to 
complete them before May. Mrs. C. E. 
St. John will take charge of the Post-office 
Mission meetings in New York as in former 
years. The Cheerful Letter Committee re- 
ported the formation of a new church at 
Norfolk, Va., accomplished largely through 
the efforts of one of the active Cheerful Letter 
correspondents, Mrs. Mary E. Wicker. Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson, chairman of the Study 
Class Committee, presented plans for a leaflet 
containing suggestive topics for programmes 
for Alliance meetings, to be published in the 
near future, with courses on social questions 
of the day, Bible study, Foreign Liberalism, 
and Home Missions. ,A large number of 
the lending papers have also been placed at 
the New York Headquarters, and the clerk 
writes that increased interest is shown in them. 
Mrs. Atherton reported for the Headquarters 
Committee that the Junior Alliance at Athol 
has been using lending papers at their meet- 
ings. 

The College Girls Committee received per- 
mission to appoint a local. committee for 
Boston, who shall have special care of girl 
students coming to the city. It is proposed 
to send out a communication to Alliance 
women stating that the housing problem in 
Boston is a serious matter, and that this 
committee will be glad to assist girls in se- 
curing proper boarding places. 

Forty-one new books have been purchased 
for the Circulating Library during the last 
month, and it will soon be imperative to have 
a new catalogue. The International Com- 
mittee was authorized to take the initiative 
in making arrangements for a women’s meet- 
ing during the Congress of Religious Liberals 
at Paris next July. The committee in charge 
of preparing the illustrated lecture on Alli- 
ance work is desirous of having views of 
churches and interiors where Alliance meet- 
ings are held. Several are promised from 
New York and Brooklyn, but others are 
earnestly solicited. It is intended that this 
lecture shall be used particularly among the 
isolated branches, that they may feel more 
closely the bond of fellowship which is not 
so easily felt where distances are great and 
personal contact is impossible. 

Interest centred in the reports of Mrs. 
Peterson of the Southern Missionary Com- 
mittee and in the story which Mrs. Davis 
told of her trip through the North-west. 
Mrs. Peterson stated that Mr. Key had re- 
turned just before Christmas bringing with 
him Rey. Roy Clark, who will assist him for 
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the next few months. His salary will be 
paid jointly by the Alliance and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Mrs. Peterson 
reported increasing interest and larger con- 
gregations throughout the Georgia-Florida 
circuit. At Mt. Pleasant, Fla., an acre of 
land has been secured for a church, which she 
hopes will be completed in time for dedica- 
tion in connection with the Southern Con- 
ference. She also expressed a desire to have 
Miss Low visit the Southern Circuit during 
the spring. The work at Shelter Neck was 
mever more prosperous. She asked per- 
mission to have some alterations made at 
Dix House, which will add greatly to the 
comfort of all. The new school-house is 
being used, and the teachers are most enthu- 
siastic. There are about one-third more 
scholars this year than ever before. The 
Sunday-school is most satisfactory, with an 
attendance of from thirty-five to fifty-five 
each Sunday. A third helper, Miss Marian 
Pratt, is going down this week. At Swans- 
boro the school is flourishing under Miss 
French and Miss Clough. Notwithstanding 
there is a public school now at Swansboro, 
Emmerton School is larger than usual. The 
teachers have organized a boys’ club and a 
class in carpentering. Mrs. Peterson has 
already visited several Alliance branches 
since her return North and soon starts on a 
trip to branches in Western New York. She 
will be in Boston again about the first of 
February, returning to North Carolina early 
in the month. 

Mrs. Davis’s trip began with the meetings 
of. the Middle States Conference at Toronto 
in November. From there she went directly 
to Winnipeg, where she met the Alliance 
branch at the home of the minister, Rev. 
Horace Westwood. She received a most 
hearty welcome, meeting not only members 
of his society, but also from the Icelandic 
church. She visited this church property, 
but did not speak, since most of the members 
do not understand English. She spoke at 
the evening service on Sunday, at which there 
were from ninety to a hundred present. 
The English society has no church yet, but 
holds meetings in a hall. Her next point 
was Calgary, where she found Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt doing devoted work. The Alliance 
was in the midst of a fair at which they netted 
$350. From Calgary she journeyed 250 miles 
to the north-west to Edmonton, this being 
the newest movement. Her return journey 
included visits to Great Falls and Butte in 
Montana, Minneapolis, St. Cloud, Chicago, 
and a stop at Syracuse, where she was wel- 
comed at a church supper in her old home 
church, and where afterwards she told the 
story of her wanderings. 

At the close of the business Mrs. J. W. 
Sargent, vice-president for the Middle States 
and Canada, gave a brief survey of conditions 
in her field, while Miss Ida Slade, director 
of the branches around New York city, told 
of what they have been doing during the 
past year. Miss Anna H. Howell of Phila- 
delphia, director for Pennsylvania, who re- 
tires from the board this year, gave an in- 
teresting résumé of the changes which have 
taken place during her term of service, 1901— 
13, being coincident with that of Miss Low. 
Miss Howell spoke in high terms of the work 
of the branch at Pittsburg, and felt that that 
section should have a director, and expressed 
the hope that Pennsylvania may be entitled 
to two directors in the near future, 
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Peg berg Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 24, 1912, Livingston 
one, 


Mr. Stone was born in Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 21, 1835. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1857 and received his 
A.M. degree in the same_year, graduating also from the 
Meadville Theological School. He was settled as pastor 
of the Unitarian churches in Billerica, Mass., Detroit, 
Mich., Philadelphia, Pa., and Charlestown, N.H. In 
1866 he established a trout-breeding station in Charles- 
town, the second attempt at practical fish culture made in 
the United States. This led to his appointment as United 
States Fish Commissioner. In 1872 and 1879 he estab- 
lished salmon-hatching stations in California and on the 
Columbia River. In the early seventies he transported 
the first car load of live Atlantic fish and fish eggs across 
the continent; and he accompanied the government ex- 
pedition to Alaska, in result of which Afognac Island was 
designated as a reservation for salmon culture. He re- 
ceived medals, diplomas, and honors from Great Britain 
and Germany. He retired from active work in 1906. 


ELLEN MARIA HEWS. 


In the death of Miss Ellen Maria Hews, who passed away 
in Cambridge, on Wednesday, December 18, a long and 
beautiful life came to the end of its earthly phase. 

Miss Hews was born in Boston Dec. 2, 1828, and had 
lived in Cambridge, in the old homestead, nearly sixty 
years. She was an ardent Unitarian, a faithful attendant 
at the Austin Street Church (now Harvard Street) as long 
as health permitted, and sustaining her interest in it during 
the years that she has been confined to her home. 

She was an old subscriber to the Christian Register and a 
constant reader of it, and through it kept in touch with 
the affairs of the larger religious world. 

Although an invalid for many years and a constant 
sufferer for the last two years, she preserved her courage 
and cheerfulness to the end, willing to stay, but not afraid 
to go. 

The inspiration of such a life does not end with death, 
but continues to bear witness to the power of a faith in 
the goodness of God and in the destiny of man, which 
makes the victory over death and the grave doubly assured. 

Miss Hews’s attitude toward life is best expressed in the 
following poem which she asked to have read at her broth- 
er’s funeral eight years ago, and which was also read at 
her own. 

“Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part; 


And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me’s a secret yet, 


“Lifel we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not ‘Good Night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘Good Morning.’” A. PB, R, 
Popular 


EUROPE Summer Tour $380.00 


Over the beaten track and to “out-of-the-way places.” 
Cultured and refined clientéle. Expert management. 
Circulars. References. 


Mrs PAULINE T. SHELTON, Waverley-Belmont, Mass, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. [lustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the Cellege a Specialty. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation’s Tenth 
Anniversary. 


The Boston Federation celebrated its 
tenth anniversary on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 15, at half-past seven o’clock, in the 
First Church, Roxbury. 

The programme consisted of a devotional 
service by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton; 
a welcome to the church by its pastor, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D.; greeting from 
Mr. Leon F. Cummings, the president of 
the Boston Federation; greeting from Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, the president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union; a history 
of the federation by Miss Beatrice Clark, a 
former secretary; and a forward look by 
Hon. Sanford Bates, a former president of 
the federation. The main address of the 
evening was given by Rev. Charles E. Park 
of the First Chureh, Boston. Music was 
interspersed between the numbers, and the 
occasion was one to be happily remembered. 

Mr. Bates’s address was an especially per- 
tinent one at this time and is printed here in 
full by special request. 


‘Tae Forwarp Loox. 


Fellow-members of the Boston Federation:— 

I am sensible of the honor conferred upon 
me by being asked to participate in our Tenth 
Anniversary. I fully realize the length and 
attractiveness of the programme, and I there- 
fore shall be brief. I congratulate you on 
your decennial; but no celebration, no anni- 
versary, n0 commemorative exercise would 
be complete, however much the past was 
extolled; unless it likewise looked for a mo- 
ment into the future. Only can the past be 
made to show its worth and its value by the 
achievements of the future. 

For this reason I am glad that it is my 
opportunity to emphasize for a moment the 
importance of the Forward Look. 

What an inspiring word is “Forward”! 
It denotes courage, energy, determination, 
youth, ambition, and progress, all of which 
we stand for. And we Unitarian young 
people call not for a blind groping advance, 
but a movement onward, with our eyes wide 
open to all our difficulties, appreciative of 
the truth: with resolute hearts and firm 
courage, we believe we can look forward with 
hope, with confidence, with a realization of 
our ability to cope with life’s pressing prob- 
lems. 

And let us not for a moment depreciate 
the seriousness of our responsibility. We 
are being thrown without our realizing it 
into the midst of a tremendous conflict. The 
_industrial, economic, and social problem of 
unrest must find its solution in our endeavors. 
The educated young people of to-day, the 
citizens of to-morrow, hold the destiny of 
America in their hands. Shall it be selfish- 
hess, anarchy, and revolution, or shall it be 
service, democracy, and law and order? 

The spirit of distrust is becoming more 
and more manifest in the world to-day. The 
people distrust their representatives, hence 
we have the initiative and the referendum; 
litigants the judges, hence we have the recall 
of judges and of judicial decisions; men not 
only distrust each other and set the police 
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to watch over each other, but now we cannot 
even trust the police; and we are fast com- 
ing to a condition where wives cannot trust 
their husbands to vote for them, and we 
demand woman suffrage. 

Every tendency of the present day seems 
to be in the direction of the imposition of 
additional restraints on the action of individ- 
uals. Does not the spirit of true democracy 
and real progress lie more in the direction of 
the establishment of individual independence, 
of character through service, and the giving 
to the world by our actions an example of a 
worthy life? 

What a commentary on our present day 
conditions is this attitude of distrust! 

But the reason is not far to seek. 

It lies to my mind in the desertion by the 
people of our day of those things which are 
spiritual for those which are temporal. ‘The 
young people to-day as a rule are apt to 
care more for dances, theatres, and entertain- 
ing fiction than to devote themselves to some 
earnest effort for social betterment. 

Selfishness, vanity, and love of pleasure 
must not in our forward look displace gener- 
osity, friendship, patience, tolerance, per- 
severance, kindness, service. 

One of the most encouraging things of 
our work is our Friendly Service Committee. 
May the spirit which prompts this work 
permeate our souls, may the energy which 
carries it on not flag or grow weary, but 
gather in strength and power, until all our 
young people feel its impetus and its inspira- 
tion! 

I look to see a large increase in our mem- 
bership in the years to come, but only un- 
failing devotion, persistence, and hard work 
can bring this about. Remember no good 
thing can be a failure and no evil thing suc- 
cess, and let us push on forward, faces to the 


front and faltering not. The words ‘“‘sacri- 
fice’ and “‘co-operation’’ are essential to 
success. 


Remember again that our membership is 
a changing one, which calls for a more in- 
tense interest and devotion and a constant 
recruiting of new members, 

As I sat thinking last night of what I 
should say this evening, and having in mind 
this lack of permanency in our membership, 
it came over me how much our young people’s 
movement was like a mighty river. 

Supplied at its source by the pure springs 
of childhood and the deep wells of childhood’s 
truth and innocence, it starts on its perilous 
journey to the sea. Swift runs this river at 
times and apparently without course or di- 
rection; and, while it cannot be stopped or 
even impeded without causing irreparable 
damage, yet it must be controlled and guided 
and restrained, and, yes, even harnessed to 
do the work of the world. Although much 
of the time this mighty stream runs in pleas- 
ant places, past the green fields and purple 
mountains, under arching trees and by the 
happy homes of men, women, and children, 
yet it must also bear on its tide the sorrow 
and tragedy of life, it must course through 
cities of smoke and dirt where men toil and. 
women starve and children cry aloud in 
their misery; it must encounter poverty 
and crime and degradation; and it must 
bring to these its help and its comfort. It 
must turn the wheels of industry; it must 
make fertile the gardens wherein are sown 
the deeds of truth and righteousness; it 
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must wash the hands of the sinful, and the 
tears from the faces of the sorrowful, and it 
must ever be reinforced by clean water from 
its source. It passes a given point but once, 
but yet behind it come the waters of child- 
hood, youth, and young manhood and woman- 
hood eternal, unceasing, infinite. 


“For men may come and men may go, 
But we go on forever.” 


My forward look is that the Boston Fed- 
eration may do its full share to see that this 
great river is ever full to its banks, that it be 
kept within its proper limits, that it be always 
prepared to do its great work in the world. 
Grant that these waters may be borne from 
that pure source safely, swiftly, surely, until 
in the fulness of time they reach out into life’s 
unresting sea, unpolluted, undiminished, and 
unconfined. 

And how better could we close than with 
the words of America’s greatest patriot, the 
martyred President, who had the spirit of 
youth always in his heart? ‘“‘With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish the work we are 
in,” SANFORD BATEs. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will met in the vestry of the Hawes 
Unitarian Church (roadway, between G 
and H Streets), South Boston, Monday, Jan. 
20,1913. Subject, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. Supper at 
6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


At the Saturday noon musical service 
at King’s Chapel on January 18 Mr. John 
Adams Loud will play in place of Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, the regular organist. The 
speakers for next week are as follows: Jan- 
uary 20, Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain; 
January 21, Rev. Howard N. Brown; Jan- 
uary 22, Rey. A. C. Dieffenbach, Hartford, 
Conn.; January 23, Rev. Sydney B: Snow; 
January 24, Dudley H. Ferrell, Brockton; 
January 25, organ music, 


The midwinter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in the Church 
of the Disciples, Jersey and Peterboro 
Streets, on Thursday, January 23. At 
10.30 there will be addresses on “‘ The World 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Chasity 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aeerentte temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c en. 

Children cared re in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
a who take children to board or free of charge. 

ae ey ear the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20 
Sn me d reased only 11 ce 
Income an ts inc! Ir 

Bequests and —— from adults ‘much needed to 

meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 


VicE-PRESIDENT, i FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
SECRETARY, CHR ISTOPHER & R. ELIOT, 
4 Taxasvnes, WI ~ SLOCUM. 

rREcTORS: William Beene Me Cle GareeE Pasting, Come 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Bi Allston Burr, Mrs. Fou ke 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. F iss 
Georgiana Merrill, P. Saltonstall, Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B., FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St, 
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Range of Unitarian Religion,” by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., and on “The 
Council of Women for Home Missions”? and 
“Some Aspects of Present Day Mormonism’’ 
by Mrs. G. W. Coleman, president of the 
council. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson will speak 
in the afternoon on his recent trip to the 
Canadian North-west and the Pacific Coast, 
and Rev. A. M. Rihbany will give an address 
on “The Spirit and Traditions of Eastern 
Peoples, and the Path of the Missionary to 
them.” There will be a box luncheon, with 
tea and coffee provided by the hostess Branch. 


Meetings. 


New York Leacur.—The New York 
League met at the Lenox Avenue Church, 
January 3. ‘The treasurer’s statement 
showed that about $1,850 had been collected 
towards the $2,500 pledged for the Forward 
Movement. At the previous Board meeting 
there was a good deal of disctission about 
raising the rest, the Branch Alliances and 
individuals having all given liberally. As 


part of this fund is to be used in propagating 
the Unitarian faith, Mrs. Robert Davis’s 
account of the small struggling churches she 
had recently visited fitted in well. She spoke 
particularly of the needs in Memphis, Tenn. 
A collection was taken up, and the amount, 
about $20, is to be sent asa slight help. Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers told of the outside work done 
in Unity Church, Montclair. ‘This is called 
by some the dynamic church, and certainly 
the young pastor seemed a veritable human 
dynamo himself. He said that the church 
building should practically be in use all the 
time, that it must reach the people on the 
edge of the business section, the crowded 


* quarter; that it must play a part in solving 


some of the vital questions that affect the 
community at large. On the recreation 
question, he dwelt at length, and gave a 
wonderful showing of what can be done by 
enthusiasm and steady effort. Unity Church 
is called the Faneuil Hall of Montclair. 
Mrs. Agnes McClelland Daulton spoke of 
“The Childhood of Genius’ with impas- 
sioned eloquence. She sketched the lives of 
little ones, to whom a Heaven-born gift had 


been sent. Give all children, she said, the 
most watchful care, so that what is in them 
may have a chance to develop. Dr. Merle 
St. troix Wright, pastor of the church, called 
on, said a few words in relation to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his pastorate of the 
church, which was celebrated on New Year’s 
evening. The beauty of the church decora- 
tions had already indicated some festive 
occasion. Dr. Wright said he believed more 
good was accomplished in every way on both 
sides, by staying in the same place for a long 
time, granted, of course, that everything 
was congenial in the relationship. After a 
few words of compliment to the League for 
its splendid service, the president of the 
Alliance invited all to have a cup of coffee. 


Churches. 


Evurexa, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: December 8, at a busi- 
ness meeting of the members, an indefinite 
call was extended to the acting minister, 
who came at the beginning of October, 
on an engagement of three months. The 
Christmas concert, the Sunday evening 
before Christmas, was a delightful observance 
for.the whole congregation, and the children’s 
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entertainment and tree at the church the 
following evening was enjoyed by all. One 
important New Year’s resolution of the min- 
ister has taken effect in setting apart the 
first Sunday of each month as missionary 
Sunday, both in the Sunday-school and 
preaching service. The outline of sermons 
for the first seven months of the year 1913 
includes a series of twenty-three sermons 
on the Old Testament and seven monthly 
missionary sermons. The subjects of the 
seven missionary sermons are as follows: 
“Three Kinds of Free Religion,” ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Work of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation,” ‘‘Missionary Work of the Pacific 
Coast Conference,’ ‘‘Missionary Work of 
the First Unitarian Church of Eureka,”’ 
“Lessons from the Missionary Work of 
Other Denominations,” ‘‘ The Student Volun- 
teer Movement,” ‘‘ The New Era of Mission- 
ary Expansion of the Unitarian Church.” 


RIDGEWOOD, N.J.— Unitarian Society, 
Rev. R. Shaw Barrow: The new parsonage 
was officially dedicated on the evening of 
January 1. The minister and his wife re- 
ceived the friends of the church, and an 
opportunity was given to inspect the house 
from cellar to attic. An interesting feature 
of the occasion was the lighting of “first 
fire’ in the cheery living-room by Miss 
Rebecca W. Hawes and Mrs. John Stevens, 
the ‘‘grandmothers”’ of the church, to whose 
loyalty and faith both church and parson- 
age are due. 


SaLteEmM, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester: On Thursday, January 
9, the fortieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Mr. Manchester was held in the Parish 
House, which was crowded with members 
of the parish and many other friends. Mr. 
Manchester was ordained in Fairhaven. 
The ordaining prayer was by Rev. Caleb 


|D. Bradlee, D.D., of Boston; the right band 


of fellowship by Rev. Daniel M. Wilson 
of Melrose; Scripture reading by Rev. George 
W. Greene of Berlin; sermon by Rev. Au- 
gustus Woodbury, D.D., of Providence; 
and the charge to the people by Rev. Ellery 
C. Butler of Beverly. Of those who took 
part, Rev, D. M. Wilson of Kennebunkport, 
Me., who was present, is the sole survivor, 
and he was also a classmate at Harvard 
Divinity School with Mr. Manchester. 
The church in which the ordination took 
place has been succeeded by the beautiful 
memorial church. Mr. Manchester remained 
pastor five years, and then became pastor 
of the Olney Street Church, Providence, 
R.I. In May, 1893, he came to Salem as 
pastor of the Barton Square Church, and 
upon the union of the Barton Square and 
Second churches, in 1899, he became pastor 
of the Second Church. It has fallen to the 
lot of few men, says a Salem paper, to be- 
come more beloved by all classes of citizens 
than is Mr. Manchester. He is full of kind- 
ness, and never has a call upon him been 
denied when he could possibly grant the 
request. He is also interested in all phil- 
anthropic work, and his voice has ever been 
lifted in support of the general good of the 
community. 
Personals. 


Rev. H. Elmer Gilchrist has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Troy, N.Y., and assumed charge 
Sunday, Jan. 12, 1913. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


A new series of demonstration lectures 
is being given each Wednesday morning 
by Miss Susan EF. Tracy, author of ‘Invalid 
Occupation” and instructor of nurses as 
well as lecturer. Miss Tracy in her pro- 
fessional work has found the value of giving 
invalids something to do. She has so in- 
structed nurses that they may help conserve 
the efficiency and so aid in the recovery of 
invalids through hand work. ‘This method, 
although long known and practised, has 
never been so systematically followed as 
to-day. In these lectures the class is shown 
the principles underlying the particular work 
of the hour, and then from simple, inexpensive 
material objects are fashioned that shall 
demonstrate the principle. By grading the 
exercises to differing ages and capacities, 
many models will be made by the students, 
and these again will be used when, as parish 
assistants or social workers, the students de- 
sire to assist invalids or mothers in the home. 
An hour and a half will be devoted to each 
exercise, and those interested should register 
at once for this 9.30 Wednesday morning 
period. 

Mr. Rihbany, in his introductory lecture 
on “The Oriental Christ in the Western 
World,” spoke of the misconceptions and 
misinterpretations of the Bible caused by 
lack of knowledge of the Bible country 
and its people which remain essentially to-day 
as they were in the time the New Testament 
describes. In the following lectures Mr. 
Rihbany will explain by passages from the 
Bible and their interpretation many social 
and religious customs not always well under- 
stood. ‘These lectures are open to the public. 
They are at half-past ten Friday mornings. 


Dr. Ralph St. J. Perry, writing recently 
on the games and toys of the little native 
African pickaninnies, says that one of their 
commonest playthings is the tap-tap,—a 
piece of sugar-cane or corn-stalk, with flaps 
cut in it, which can be so manipulated as to 
clap rapidly open and shut, and so make the 
sound that gives its name. , 


The study of fossils and embryos has suc- 
ceeded in proving, says Prof. Kiikenthal, the 
foremost authority on cetaceans, that whales 
are descended from ancient land beasts of 
prey,—the creodonts. In the long process 
of evolution, changes have been wrought 
which enable these monster mammals to 
handle themselves in the water with as much 
ease as if they were veritable fishes. 


Macullar Parker 


Company’s 


Annual Winter Sale 
Now in Progress 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING & FURNISHINGS 
MARKED DOWN 
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Pleasantrics, 


Considerate little girl: ‘‘Please, Mr. 
Keeper, will it hurt the elephant if I give him 
a currant out of my bun?” 


Two colored women met on the corner, and 
the following dialogue took place: ‘‘ Hollo, Liz! 
Wha’ yo’ gwine?” “TI ain’t gwine nowha’: 
I’se jes’ bin wha’ I’se gwine.’’—Columbia 
Jester. 


When Dumas, who was a master of wit as 
well as of the art of writing the romance of 
adventure, was asked by a lady how he grew 
old so gracefully, he made the inimitable 
answer, ‘‘ Madame, I give all my time to it!” 


Servant: ‘You want tosee Herr Doktor? 
Could you come again to-morrow?” Patient: 
“Why, isn’t he in?” Servant: ‘‘Oh, yes; but 
you're our first patient, and it’s his birthday 
to-morrow. I should so like it to be a sur- 
prise for him.”—Fliegende Blaetier. 


Sadie was eleven, and Alice seven. At 
lunch Alice said: “I wonder what part of 
an animal a chop is. Is it a leg?” “Of 
course not,’’ answered Sadie. “It’s the jaw- 
bone. Haven’t you ever heard of animals 
licking their chops?’’—Little Chronicle. 


One day a number of children in the parlor 
were talking over the difficulty Adam must 
have had in finding names for all the animals. 
The littlest girl did not speak for some time, 
but when she did she said: “Except with 
the hog. Anybody would know what to 
call that!” 


Hotel Guest (attempting to carve): ‘‘What 
kind of a chicken is this anyhow?’’ Waiter: 
“Dat’s a genuine Plymouth Rocker, sah.” 
Guest (throwing up both hands): ‘That ex- 
plains it. I knew she was an old-timer, but 
I had no idea she dated back there. Take 
’er away. I draw the line on the hens from 
the Mayflower.’’ —Texas Siftings. 


Forrest’s biographer relates that once ata 
dinner party a loquacious widow, with hair 
of raven black, interrupted the conversation 
by asking Gen. Forrest why it was that his 
beard was still black while his hair was turn- 
ing gray. ‘I fear I cannot give you a satis- 
factory answer,’ said he, ‘“‘unless, pcssibly, 
the reason is that I have used my brain a 
little more than I have my jaws.” 


‘The following story is told of a young Irish 
sailor: After pulling in forty or fifty fathoms 
of line, he muttered to himself, ‘‘Sure, it’s as 
long as to-day and to-morrow! It’s a good 
week’s work for any five men in the ship. 
Bad luck to it! What! More of it yit? 
Och murder! The say’s mighty deep, to be 
sure.’ Then he suddenly stopped short; 
and, looking up to the officer on watch, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Bad luck to me, sorr, if I don’t 
belave somebody’s cut off the other end of 
this line!” —Exchange. 


A Chicago hotel manager employed a man 
named “Bill” to do bis window-washing. 
One morning Bill was amusing limself by 
reading the paper; and, as bad luck would 
have it, the manager looked in. ‘‘What’s 
this?”’ he said. ‘‘Pack up your things, and 
go.” So poor Bill drew his money, went 
upstairs, and put on his good clothes. Com- 
ing down, he met the manager, who did not 
recognize him in his black coat. ‘Do you 
want a job?” asked the manager. “Yes, 
sir,” said Bill. ‘‘Can you clean windows?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘You look a handy sort of fel- 
low.” ‘Thank you, sir,’’ said Bill; and in 
half an hour he was back in the same old 
room earning two dollars a week more than 
before,—but cleaning the window this time, 
and not reading the paper.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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Trade wane 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Plies. No Litter. No Odors, 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srernenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*“*THE SUNNYSIDE,’ 
“*THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal-religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions end 
occasions of the children’s service, 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommenpDaTions.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . ] amstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— Nc 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


tunes 
special 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Peincipals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mre. Jobm MacDuffie (Redcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & GO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


FO. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 208, }0%8. Le 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for-college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen, ‘Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, uu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills 

White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure rede 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildin: Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work, 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students, 
Gymnasium. Ten Acte Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress Francis TREaDway Crayton, A.M., B.D., Principal, 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
coliege. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles Ri -er opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Your ger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

George H Browne, A.M., 

Rev Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
‘TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUEL A.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass_ 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athleties. College prepara- 


tion and entrance by certificate. Gea- 
eva! high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Yeas book and pictures om request. 


